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“PLECKER’S” 


CORRUGATED EXPANDING 
CONDUCTOR PIPE 


IGHT now when all things cost more your customers will demand the 

best quality goods for their money. This is especially true concern- 
ing conductor pipe. They will want conductor pipe that is rust and corro- 
sion resisting. They will want to buy conductor pipe that will last long 
and stand up well under the most severe service. 





You can meet these demands 

and thoroughly satisfy your customers. 
G !l:. them “PLECKER'S” CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTOR PIPE. | 
\ 


will give good service on every job. It is made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel, 
one of the most effective rust and corrosion resisting metals known, It 1s strong and dur 
able. It is practically unaffected by atmospheric conditions. It is THI® conductor pipe for 
you to handle. You can put it up ona job and be assured that your customer is not 
going to have cause for complaint. “PLECKER’S” CORRUGATED EXPANDING 
CONDUCTOR PIPE comes in handy ten foot lengths and it costs no more than other 
makes. Send us your next order. Let us convince you that we sell a superior grade 
of conductor pipe. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG LISTING TIN PLATE TINNER’S TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. f : 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. i aL 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a a 
glance. 


ive dealers everywhere a 
ee pea . os ry . MAHONING TYPE “C” 
end Ges tempting peaperesen. aiueneio toto cere combaign sta 


through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 


A style and size for every purpose. is in direct contact with the outside surface of the heater where 


the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 
have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 


7RONT PANK 
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The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


mind gas-t igh i, because it’s made If you’re ut Senting & 


tomers = on — 
" money. Write for illustrat 
Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 
ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


FRONT RANE 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out ot 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ee Sm DANIEL STERN 
‘Air Heating and Vent ila Iware Pubitbr and Prot 
lating Interests 620 South Michigan Avenue 
PuBuisHED Every Saturpay Chicago Illinois 
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APPEAL TO THE emotions through the agency of 
reason is in harmony with the processes of life. We 
cannot separate thought from feeling. 

Fights the Even the mathematician working out 
Big Danger. some problem in higher calculus ex- 

periences a sense of pleasure when he 
arrives at the solution. Reason tells us that tuber- 
culosis is dangerous. Emotion stirs us to pity for its 
victims and fear of its ravages. It is well for us per- 
sonally and for the community at large that we real- 
ize as vividly as possible the menace of the White 
Plague so that effective measures may be taken to 
stamp it out. Unless our emotions are touched, we 
are not likely to follow the dictates of reason with 
the necessary energy. As individuals we are unable 
to prosper without the work of others. 

The character of the community in which we live 
puts limitations upon us. Its physical well-being re- 
acts sooner or later upon the interest of every one 
in the group. Therefore, it is of first importance that 
bodily vigor be maintained. Profits are derivable 
from investments which are made outside stocks and 
bonds. There is profit in promoting the health of the 
community. It is the kind of profit which requires a 
more comprehensive standard of measurement than 
mere dollars and cents. 

It used to be said that money could not buy health. 
This is true of individuals, acting alone, but it has no 
application to the community. In these days a com- 
munity gets just about as much health as it pays for. 
If it spends an amount equal to five or ten cents per 
capita on measures and facilities for the cure and 
prevention of disease it gets a poor quality of health. 
On the other hand, if it spends $1.50 or $2 per cap- 
ita, as it should do, the investment yields the superior 
return of healthier and happier people. 

As all health movements are bound up in greater 
or lesser degree with the effort to control the most 
serious of all disease menaces, which is tuberculosis, 
the Red Cross Christmas Seal is the greatest single 
factor in inducing communities to make larger in- 
vestments in health, a work sadly needed because of 
the fact that most communities are spending much 
less than their conditions require. 

It is the Red Cross Seal that provides the money 
for the fight against the White Plague. Working 
through the National Tuberculosis Association and a 
thousand State and local organizations it brings about 
the establishment of clinics and dispensaries and hos- 
Pitals and sanatoria; it sends the visiting nurse to the 
homes of the aiflicted; it cares for the sick and their 


dependents ; it saves lives; solaces and relieves where 
it can not cure, brings humanity closer together, and 
makes each community more watchful of the welfare 
of its people. 

Not all this is done by directly providing the funds. 
That would be impossible. Red Cross Seal money is 
the “seed money” which grows the funds with which 
such work is accomplished. In Illinois, for instance, 
$10,000 of “seed money” performed the miracle of 
building thirty-one tuberculosis hospitals costing sev- 
millions. The millions were the people’s, of 
Red Cross Seals them to 


eral 
course, but the induced 
invest it. 

Now the time has come when a large amount of 
There is more tuberculosis 
been sus- 


“seed money” is needed. 
in the United States than has heretofore 
Although preventable and curable, this dis- 
annual 


pected. 
ease, according to a recent survey, has an 
death roll of 150,000 and is at present afflicting more 
than a million persons. Such a condition calls for an 
intensive campaign to combat the disease, a campaign 
to cover the nation so thoroughly that approximately 
$6,500,000 will be required to carry it on for a year. 
The necessary campaign has been planned, and again 
the Red Cross Seal will provide the “seed money.” 
These symbols of hope and rescue and safety will 
be sold throughout the country for a ten-day period 
A great work is to be done, 
one 


beginning December Ist. 
and the required funds must be 
should hold back. This is not charity. It 
vestment in community health, and every purchaser 
of Red Cross Seals will help increase his own safety 


raised. No 
is an in- 





WHILE A GREAT many people are running around in 
circles trying to find a way out of labor difficulties, the 


Stove Founders National Defense Asso- 
Puts End ae , er . re ae 
ciation is enjoying industrial peace and 
To Labor : ads ie e-iap we 
prosperity. Twenty-eight years ago the 
Troubles. oer F cate 
members of the Association held a con- 
ference with representatives of the International 
Molders’ Union of North America. Agreements were 


made by which all disputes were to be settled by arbi- 
How well this plan has worked ever since, is 


tration. 
explained elsewhere in the present issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp. The ex- 


planation is all the more significant because it comes 
for the employees’ side through John P. l'rey, editor 
International Molders’ Journal. 

The doctrine of the class struggle breeds hatred and 
From the economic as the moral 
nothing comes of it but turmoil and 


bitterness. as well 


point of view, 
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lawlessness. It is foreign to the principles of Ameri- 
canism. Its best antidote is the humanization of in- 
dustry through fellowship and community of interests. 
This was clearly perceived by the first conference, in 
1891, between the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association and the International Molders’ Union of 
North America and definitely set forth in the preamble 
to the conference’s agreements, as follows: 

“There has heretofore existed a sentiment that the 
members of the Stove Founders’ National. Defense 
Association and the members of the International 
Molders’ Union of North America were necessarily 
enemies, and in consequence a mutual dislike and dis- 
trust of each other and of their respective organiza- 
tions has arisen, provoking and stimulating strife and 
ill-will, resulting in severe pecuniary loss to both par- 
ties; now, this conference is held for the purpose of 
cultivating a more intimate knowledge of each other, 
and of their methods, aims and objects, believing that 
thereby friendly regard and respect may be engen- 
dered, and such agreements reached as will dispel all 
inimical sentiments, prevent further strife, and pro- 
mote the material and moral interests of all parties 
concerned.” 








THE THEORY THAT comparatively few persons en- 
joy most of the benefits of wealth is the basis of the 
unreasoning discontent which radicals 

Wealth and exploit in all their propaganda. Their 

Benefit to - 4: 

The Worker, Work of mischief can not be undone by 

any other means than education. It 
must be neutralized by correct ideas. The radical ar- 
gument has been clearly refuted times without num- 
ber. The refutation, however, has been confined 
largely to academic circles. It needs to be given cur- 
rency among the folk. One of the best answers to the 
false reasoning of the agitators was given recently by 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York in an address to the Society 
of Efficiency Engineers in Cleveland, Ohio. He de- 
clared that the radical argument proceeds upon the 
theory that all the increasing supply of goods and 
services resulting from the investment of private cap- 
ital is absorbed and consumed by the capitalists. It 
assumes that nobody gets any benefits from the 
progress of industry but the property owners. It is 
like claiming that nobody ever got any benefits from 
the development of the steam engine but the owners 
of engines ; that nobody has benefited from the build- 
ing of railroads but the owners of railroad shares; 
that nobody has been interested in the development of 
the textile industry but the manufacturers, and so on 
around the circle of industries. The position needs 
only to be stated to make the fallacy apparent. If 
you want to see a state of society where capital is not 
a factor in industry, go to India or China. 

The workingman reads and is told of vast accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a few. It is said that 
two or three per cent of the people own most of the 
wealth. He hears of personal incomes that are far 
beyond the needs of any man or family, and he thinks 
of these as meaning deprivation to the wage earning 
class. He thinks of them in comparison with his own 
income or the average income, and the comparison is 


almost wholly misleading. The right way to measure 
the distribution of wealth is not by ownership or in- 
come but by consumption. It is only as an individual 
consumes wealth or uses it exclusively that he de- 
prives other people of it. 

Wealth is of two general classes. There is what is 
known as “consumable goods,” consisting of things 
that are consumed or used directly, such as dwellings 
and furnishings, food, clothing and such like. The 
other class of wealth consists of property used in the 
production of consumable wealth, such as land and 
factories, or property which renders public service, 
such as railroads and other utilities. Wealth of this 
second class is not to be valued by itself. 

It exists not for itself, but to produce a flow of 
goods and benefits, and all the value comes out in the 
flow. The value of a farm, aside from the fact that 
the farmer lives on it, is for the crops it will yield. 
The value of a factory is for the goods it will turn 
out ; and the real distribution of benefits from all pro- 
ductive properties is in the distribution of the goods 
they produce or the services they render. And right 
here is where nine-tenths of the misunderstanding 
over the distribution of wealth arises. The right place 
to measure the distribution is not at the point of own- 
ership, or production, but at the point of consumption. 
The great consuming public is the chief beneficiary 
from increasing production. 

When you come to measure distribution in this man- 
ner you get a result very different from the represent- 
ations commonly made. Two or three per cent of the 
population do not consume most of the food supply, 
or wear most of the clothing, or burn most of the coal, 
or occupy most of the house-room, or do most of the 
riding on the railroads or even own most of the auto- 
mobiles. The vast commerce of this country and traf- 
fic upon the railroads is not in supplying the wants of 
two or three per cent of the population. It is no small 
section of the population that is behind the great trade 
going on all over this country today. 








THE REMARKABLE THING about the business situa- 
tion is the high level at which retail merchandising is 


, maintained. According to Dun’s Re- 
Recession , . nis - 
; Pes view, inability to obtain adequate sup- 
oF rices plies. ~with which to satisfy current 
Unlikely. ys . 
demands is more often heard of than 


accumulations of goods through abatement of buying, 
and reports are not infrequent of premiums being of- 
fered for quick deliveries of urgently needed articles 
To meet unusual domestic and foreign requirements 
with orders in some cases running far into 1920, not a 
few interests are enlarging plant capacity wherever 
possible or are contemplating extensions. New con- 
struction has undergone a noteworthy revival. 

The labor problem not only remains an obstacle 
to the expansion of manufacturing facilities, but pre- 
vents full production in many instances, and dispro- 
portion between demand and supply finds sharp re- 
flection in allotment of outputs and accentuated 
strength of some leading markets. 

Whereas, the general position of prices disclosed a 
slight recession on October 1, the main tendency has 
lately been upward, and so long as strikes hamper op- 
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erations at mills and factories any early or decisive 
reaction from the present extraordinary price levels 
seems improbable. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Often we learn things conducive to our happiness 
by observing the actions and speech of self-centered 
bigots. They become so obsessed by their dogmas that 
they not only deprive themselves of joy, but they can 
not bear to see anyone else derive comfort or pleasure 
from sources not approved by their fanatical code. 
They remind me of the character whom Douglas Jer- 
rold described as “one of those wise philanthropists 
who in a time of famine would vote for nething but 
a simple supply of toothpicks.” They serve at least 
one good purpose. They show us what to avoid in 
order to make the most of our opportunities for glad- 
ness. 

* * * 

The dictionaries do not always give the best defini- 
tions of words, affirms my friend Paul E. Heller, of 
Heller Brothers Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Take the word “superfluity” for an example. He says 
the best definition of it he has ever heard occurs in 
this story: 

“Joe,” said Mr. Murphy to McFlynn, “the paper 
says there’s a superfluity in the labor market. Now, 
phwat in the name av St. Patrick is a superfluity ?” 

“A superfluity,” said Joe, musingly, “is a kind of 
too much thot could be done without.” 

“Is thot it now?” said Mr. Murphy, a fine inflexion 
of sarcasm in his tones. “Sure, your meaning’s as 
clear as mud itself. Can’t you make it a bit plainer 
for an old pal?” 

“I don’t know as I can,” said Mr. McFlynn. “But 
stay,” he added, as a brilliant suggestion entered his 
mind ; “‘a superfluity, me bhoy, is a good dale the same 
as a feller’s puttin’ on a necktie when he wears a full 
beard.” 

x x x 

It does not pay to worry about anything. In the 
majority of cases the outcome is quite different from 
worrying forecast, in the opinion of my friend Samuel 
H. Jacobs, of Fanner Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He tells about a bricklayer work- 
ing on the third story of an unfinished house, who 
was so unfortunate as to drop a brick on the head of 
the colored man who was mixing mortar on the 
ground three floors below. 

The bricklayer, with his heart in his mouth, looked 
down from the top of the wall feeling certain that he 
had killed the man. Imagine his surprise when the 
darky looked up with a grin and exclaimed: 

“Be careful what you alls adoin’, white man. You 
done made mah bite my tongue.” 

* * * 


Things are not always what they seem, says my 
friend W. J. Burton, of W. J. Burton Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. Sometimes we draw false impres- 
sions from them, as in the case of the winsome young 
lady concerning whom fe narrates the following 
veracious tale: 


Young Jones was plainly embarrassed, and Miss 
Smith thought she knew what was coming. 

“Er—Miss Smith, could I see er—see your father 
a moment?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Jones,” she replied, and swept from 
the parlor. 





Presently the old man came in and after a short 
conversation with Jones he summoned his daughter. 

“It’s getting late,” said Jones, whose face was 
beaming, “and as I have a long ride before me | think 
I will say good-night. Shall I find you at home on 
Wednesday ?” 

Miss Smith assured him that he would and Jones 
was soon on his way home. 

“Oh, papa,” she began, “did he—-” 

“You must not ask questions,” said the old man. 
‘Mr. Jones wished to see me about a matter which for 
the present must remain a secret.” 

“I know, papa,” pleaded the girl, “but you might 
give me just a word, papa.” 

“Oh, well,” he replied, indulgently, “since you must 
know, Mr. Jones wanted to borrow a dime to get home 
with.” 

of * ok 

The total disappearance of duelling from the social 
customs of our time has been explained on various 
grounds. My friend George W. Diener, of G. W. 
Diener Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
thinks that one of the reasons may be identical with 
that set forth in the subjoined tale. 

The cowboys agreed to settle their differences with 
revolvers. Both were dreading the ordeal. Patrick's 
knees, in fact, knocked together to such an extent that 
they affected his aim. . 

“Look here,” he said at last to his opponent, “will 
you as a favor allow me to rest my leg against this 
niilestone to steady myself?” 

“Yes,” said the other man, trying hard to control 
his fears, “if you will let me rest my leg against the 
next one.” 

+ * * 

Systems have been devised for training the memory. 
We are taught to develop the power of retention. In 
general, there is no denying the usefulness of such 
power of retention in practically all the affairs of life. 
Business prospers and culture is widened through the 
power of memory. Yet, there are things which we 
need to learn how to forget. 
train the memory to exclude such things as it is to 
An example of 


It is as important to 


train it to recollect matters of value. 
what I am trying to express is set forth in the sub- 
joined verses: 

Things to Forget. 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 

And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 

Would cause his proud head in anguish to be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 

If you know ot a skeleton hidden away 

In a closet, and guarded, and kept from the day 

In the dark; and whose showing, whose sudden display 

Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay, 
It's a pretty good plan to forget it. 

If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 

Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 

That will wipe out a smile or the least way annoy 

A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








TELLS HOW STOVE MANUFACTURERS 
COOPERATE WITH EMPLOYEES IN 
SETTLING LABOR PROBLEMS. 





How the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation settled their labor problems by conference 
agreements with the International Molders’ Union of 
North America is told in the November, 1919, issue 
of the Metropolitan, published in New York City. The 
story of this successful experiment in cooperation is 
narrated in an interview with John P. Irey, editor “In- 
ternational Molders’ Journal.” By permission of the 
publishers of the Metropolitan, it is herewith repro- 
duced in part, as follows: 

“Stove making is one of the oldest manufacturing 
industries in America; it was also one of the first in 
which labor organized. Almost from the beginning 
the employers were organized, and one of the pur- 
poses of their organization was to prevent the em- 
ployees from doing likewise. Thus there was no com- 
mon ground—as is the case with some of our great in- 
dustries today. It was a very bitter war that was waged 
in the stove industry from 1855 to 1890. Each side 
strove to secure its ends by might rather than by nego- 
tiation or convention. There was a complete denial of 
democracy, the attitude of the employers being the 
historic one of the industrial Bourbons: ‘This is our 
business, and we will run it as we please.’ They even 
went so far in the seventies as to import large num- 
bers of molders from continental Europe. During all 
these years the industry was marked by such a succes- 
sion of strikes and lockouts that there was almost no 
time where there wasn’t one somewhere. One in 1866 
and another in 1868 were almost national in scope, the 
first being forced by the molders and the second by 
the foundrymen. Many of the foundries went into 
bankruptcy and many of the men lost their homes and 
were nationally blacklisted. Weary of this continuous 
and disastrous warfare, leaders of the Stove Founders 
National Defense Association and of the International 
Molders’ Union began, finally in 1890, to feel each 
other out. In 1891 a peace treaty was negotiated and 
ratified between the two national organizations. 

“It was the first agreement of the kind in the his- 
tory of the world; and it is highly significant that it 
has been entirely successful, though at the time it was 
received coldly and with suspicion by many of the em- 
ployers and by a large number of the men. Each side 
questioned the good faith of the other. The scheme 
was unheard of, it was revolutionary, it robbed the 
employers of their business, it was absurd for work- 
men to think themselves capable of passing on any 
part of the business, etc. In fact, the opposition to 
this peace treaty and its plan for abolishing war in the 
stove business, manifested in many instances, equaled 
that now being shown by some senators toward the 


peace treaty with Germany and the League of Nations. 

“The agreement began by laying down the principle 
that as the foundrymen and the molders understood 
their common problems better than anyone else, arbi- 
tration by outsiders would be eliminated. There's 
where the democratic idea came in. They said: ‘We 
will provide a method by which we may settle our 
family differences ourselves. If we can’t settle them 
nobody can.’ That is democracy in industry for you 
away back in 1891—though nobody gave it that dig- 
nified appellation then. The treaty of peace was de- 
clared to be above the constitutions of either side. It 
was agreed that a committee of twelve, six from each 
organization, should meet together once every year 
not only to determine what the terms of employment 
—wages and hours—should be, but also the conditions 
of labor and the shop rules and regulations. These 
twelve men are the lawmakers of the stove industry, 
and they have been making laws successfully for 27 
years—so successfully that there have been neither 
strikes nor lockouts in that period. They are repre- 
sentative of the whole industry and their laws are as 
democratically made as the municipal law of the land. 
Being made by the industry for the industry and not 
forced on it by outsiders or autocratically imposed by 
one group of insiders, they are accepted in good spirit 
and obeyed, whether liked or not. If either side feels 
that the decision of the supreme body is unjust, it con- 
tents itself with waiting for any opportunity to repeal 
it just as political parties do in political life. Every 
question is settled by a majority vote. There is no 
umpire or referee. 

“The committee views the industry as a whole; each 
half understands the peculiar problems of the mem- 
bers of the other half. Having the broader view, the 
committee-men often find themselves more advanced 
than their constituencies. ‘Such a situation is patiently 
manipulated or ‘played.’ To make my meaning clear, 
let me explain that sometimes one side will come into 
a meeting with a proposal that is so well backed by 
facts and reason that the other side immediately con- 
cedes its righteousness. ‘But,’ they may say, ‘though 
this proposal is right, we must vote against its adop- 
tion at this time because our members do not agree 
with us. To adopt it under these circumstances would 
be to invite trouble. Give us time to go back to our 
people and educate them up to this excellent proposal.’ 

“T recall an interesting case in point. The molders 
had a venerable rule that the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen should be one in eight. It was a protect- 
ive measure, but the ratio had no intrinsic merit. [ike 
many other things, it stood because it always had 
been, and the molders regarded it as one of the pillars 
of their constitution. From the very beginning of our 
industrial democracy the foundrymen had rightiy in- 
sisted that the rule was archaic, absurd and unsound 
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because it represented no normal relation, tended to 
reduce the actual number of molders and to restrict 
the proper growth of the industry. At last, in 1901, 
the foundrymen’s members of the committee, having 
absolutely proved to the satisfaction of the whole 
body that they were right, called for a showdown and 
a decision to change the ratio. Our members never- 
theless refused the demand, because they knew, and 
so explained to the employers’ representatives, that 
the men would not cheerfully accept the innovation 
and that there might be great and unpleasant diffi- 
culties in enforcing it. At the same time we pledged 
ourselves to go back to our members, tell them the 
facts, and try to convert them. We did so and were 
promptly and decisively beaten by a _ referendum. 
When the 1902 meeting of the joint committee came 
around, the employers wanted to know where we stood. 
Somewhat shamefacedly, we had to confess that our 
people had not seen the light, but we asked for another 
chance. They gave it to us. We went back to our 
brother molders and began the missionary work all 
over again. We did our best, but to no avail; the 
convention of 1902 turned us down coldly, greatly and 
keenly to our regret and embarrassment. 

“The two organizations then faced a very delicate 
decision. Here was a piece of legislation that was vi- 
tal to the industry and to the nation and the leaders 
were unanimous about it, but the employees could not 
be made to understand. The question was whether to 
wait still longer or terminate the treaty and settle the 
apprentice problem in a_ stand-up-and-knock-down 
fight between the two organizations. Such a fight 
would mean strikes and lockouts and the training of a 
new crop of non-union molders who would make up a 
sufficient labor supply and would eventually join the 
unions. Thus the men stood to lose their point in the 
long run. On the other hand, the employers would 
lose time and money and some of them would be 
ruined. On the whole, though, the foundrymen were 
inclined that a fight was the lesser of two evils. Nev- 
ertheless, we prevailed on them to wait another year. 
This time we carried the referendum and the appren- 
tice question was satisfactorily adjusted. Doesn’t that 
all have a fine old-time, town-meeting tang? Doesn't 
it appeal to the instinctive democracy of every Amer- 
ican? ; 

“The apprentice affair made us molders look like 
the boneheads and obstructionists of this stove-mak- 
ing republic, but in another case the tables were re- 
versed. About the same time along came some in- 
ventors and promoters with a molding machine which, 
they said, would reduce the number of men required 
and that none need be skilled, thus putting the union 
out of business for good. This idea appealed to many 
of the foundrymen in more ways than one. We didn’t 
believe the machine was wholly practicable, but the 
employers thought we were merely taking a mossback 
stand against the march of improvement and they 
finally installed the machines. The foundrymen 
believed that with the machines they had attained an 
improved industrial position which they must retain 
at all costs. The molders believed that the effect of 
the machines would be to deprive their families of 
bread unless they controlled their operation. The 
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argument was not conducted in the best of spirit and 
there was much heat and friction. It was evident, 
however, that stoves would continue to be manufac- 
tured and that stove castings would continue to be 
made. For several years the questions raised by the 
advent of the machines were an open sore. In the 
end, however, patient application of the democratic 
method, established the sound basic principle that 
whatever the molding machines might accomplish in 
increased output and otherwise, the molder’s total 
earnings must not be reduced, and that his standard 
of living should not be lowered because of improved 
methods of production. It took two or three years 
more to get the principle into satisfactory practical 
application. Since then there has been no further 
controversy over the machines, though to an appre- 
ciable extent they have replaced hand labor. In this 
dispute the molders were right and it took time to ed- 
ucate the employers.” 


eo 


HEATS LARGE VOLUME OF WATER. 





The Dangler Wickless Oil Water Heater, manufac- 
tured by the Dangler Stove Company Division Amer- 
ican Stove Company, shown in the accompanying il- 





Number 60 Dangler Wickless Oil Water Heater, Made by The 
Dangler Stove Company Division American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


lustration, is built on the general principles of the 
Dangler Oil Cook Stoves which have been in use for 
the past twenty-five years. It is built on high legs to 
afford good connection with the boiler. 
with two powerful wickless oil burners, the water in 


Being fitted 


the coils is quickly heated. The double seamless cop- 
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per coils, fitted with brass connections, are placed to 
receive the full volume of heat, thus insuring a mini- 
mum operating expense, declare the manufacturers. 
One or two burners may be used at will. If a greater 
volume of hot water is wanted in a short time, both 
burners can be used. Should the amount of hot water 
required be less, one burner will do the work. The 
Dangler Oil Burning Water Heater is protected with 
a double casing, asbestos lined, which retains the heat 
and prevents radiation, state the producers. The base 
of the heater is surrounded with a specially built part 
to prevent the falling on the floor of any of the car- 
bon from the burners. Dealers desiring prices and 
other details pertaining to this product can get them 
by writing the Dangler Stove Company Division 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—_—__—_+# 
URGES DEALERS TO STOCK STOVES 
BECAUSE OF SHORTAGE. 





With the shortage of material and the promising 
outlook of increased business the coming year, dealers 
should begin to think seriously of stocking stoves, 
states The Hammond Heating Company, Cincinnati, 
A call to action was sent out to dealers by this 
company recently. It urges retailers not to hesitate 
but to act and reap profits as a consequence. The 
Hammond Heating Company is the manufacturer of 
The Winner Down Draft Oak Stove. It is said that 
this stove will burn any grade and kind of fuel. Un- 
like other stoves, the product of the Hammond Heat- 
ing Company has the fire pot at the top. The smoke 
pipe is near the base. Instead of the draft going up- 
ward it goes down. The fuel is placed in the fire pot 
at the top of the stove, and the gases are drawn by the 
draft into the roomy combustion chamber, where they 
are efficiently consumed and the heat extracted, say 
the makers. Also, the heat, instead of going up and 
being allowed to escape around the ceiling of the room, 
is carried to the floor by the down draft: In this way, 
it is claimed, the warmth is more thoroughly utilized. 
lor complete details address The Hammond Heating 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

asian ciated 


Ohio. 


HAS AN IMMENSE REPAIR STOCK. 


Repair patterns to fit over 100,000 makes of stoves 
and warm air heaters may indeed be said to consti- 
tute an immense stock. It would take a systematic 
method of stocking in order to store even that many 
parts. Yet the National Stove Repair Company, Miam- 
isburg, Ohio, successors to the Stove Repair Depart- 
ment of the J. B. Morris Foundry Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is prepared to fill promptly any order for 
stove or warm air heater repairs consigned to it. The 
efficiency of its method of serving customers will 
recommend itself to dealers and installers, they de- 
clare. Likewise, states the National Stove Repair 
Company, the precision with which orders are filled 
leaves no room for confusion or unnecessary waiting 
Dealers desiring repairs on either stoves or warm air 
heaters will be availing themselves of a large stock 
and efficient service if they communicate with the 
National Stove Repair Company, Miamisburg, Ohio. 


STOVE FOUNDERS WILL HOLD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE IN ATLANTIC CITY. 


In accordance with an established custom dating 
back to the year 1891, the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association will hold an annual conference 
with the International Molders’ Union of North 
America, December 2, 1919, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. This conferenec is of extreme importance to 
the stove indtsury because it is the authoritative body 
which passes upon and determines all questions con- 
cerning wages and working conditions for each suc- 
ceeding year in all the shops of its members. 





FORESIGHTEDNESS DEVELOPS FROM 
OBSERVATION AND STUDY. 


Foresightedness in business is not a natural acquisi- 
The future, to a great extent, is based on the 
past and present. To be foresighted in a business all 
things pertaining to it must be known. Many busi- 
ness men think that lack of foresightedness in their 
case is due to lack of a natural faculty. This is not 
true. It is lack of knowledge of their own business. 
They have not taken the trouble to analyze their store. 
Therefore, they do not know enough about it to set a 
future policy. Foresight was never more a pressing 
necessity than now. Due to the rapid changes taking 
place in prices and other attributes of vital interest to 
business men, caution and foresight are an absolute 
necessity. Success, now, depends on it. 


a 


tion. 





DECIDES INFRINGEMENT SUIT. 


That the Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, has infringed*on the patent of A. J. Linde- 
mann of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on a range known as 
the “Duplex Alcazar” is the decision handed down 
by United States District Judge Rose of Maryland, 
according to word received by the Lindemann-Hov- 
erson Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A. J. 
Lindemann, together with other members of the com- 
pany, have been in the east attending the trial. 








~-o-o 


STOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INCREASES ITS CAPACITY. 


The growth in the volume of its business is being 
made at so steady a ratio that the Ohio State Stove 
and Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
found it imperative to make a fifty per cent increase 
of its manufacturing capacity. Accordingly, 40,000 
square feet of space have been added to the present 
floor area of the plant. 





SHOULD KNOW CONDITION OF MARKETS. 


A knowledge of the markets pertaining to one’s line 
of business is indispensable. It is in the wise buying 
of stock that quick turnovers can be made. By quick 
turnovers profits are realized. To have a hazy know!l- 
edge of the market conditions is liable to lead to disas- 
trous results. Read papers applying to your business 
containing market news. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 49 to 45 inclusive. 





Buyrn, Clarke and Eaton, hardware, Norfolk, Vir- 
gina, have been incorporated with a capital of $45,000, 
by O. H. Buyrn and Roland Eaton. 

The Texas Imprement Manufacturing Company, 
McGregor, Texas, has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $200,000 by J. F. Cavitt, M. A. Jones, G. N. 
Canfield. 

The Foster Thornberg Hardware Company, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, has awarded contract for the 
construction of a two-story building, 32x56 feet, to 
cost $35,000. 





HARDWARE FIRM INCOPORATES. 


A company to be incorporated in the sum of $200,- 
oco has closed a deal for the purchase of the Seavey 
Hardware Company at Pearl and Harrison Streets, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The transaction includes the 
building, grounds and stock, which were purchased at 
an approximate cost of $150,000. 

It is understood that the Seaveys have disposed of 
their entire interest in the business, and Walter Sea- 
vey, who is at present in the west for his health, will 
be succeeded by Frank Cutshall, as president of the 
company. However, the present officers will continue 
until the end of the company’s fiscal year, which is 
January 31, 1920. 

While not stated authoritatively, the stock was pur- 
chased at a cost of $80,000; the building at $35,000. 
and the ground on which the building is located at 
$35,000. 


AMERICAN WASHING MACHINES GAIN 
FAVOR IN AEGEAN ISLANDS. 





The American washing machine has penetrated the 
ancient Greek island of Mitylene in the Aegean Sea. 
Its advent has electrified the good wives of that local- 
ity who for centuries have washed clothes without 
soap and by a peculiar process of their own. After 
threshing the clothes on the seaside rocks they placed 
them in a wicker basket over which was placed a cloth 
sprinkled with ashes. Hot water was then poured 
over the ashes, producing a lye, which seeped through 
the covering cloth and bleached the clothes. It took 
many women to complete this primitive method of 
laundering. 

A Nebraska Red Cross woman recently exhibited 
the working of the modern American washing ma- 
chine at the Red Cross warehouse before a crowd of 
several hundred interested women. They saw her put 


several soiled garments into a tub with a cake of soap 
and some water, then clamp down a top and start turn- 
ing a crank. In ten minutes she announced the clothes 
were clean. Several in the crowd snickered. 

But when the clothes were pulled out, white and 
clean, there was a babel of Greek amazement, and the 
women fought to examine the machine and to turn the 
crank at the second demonstration. 


+>+- 


PATENTS AN ADJUSTABLE REAMER. 


Under number 1,321,243 United States patent 
rights have been granted to Finn Pettersen and Os- 
kar Johansen, Christiania, Norway, assignors to 
srodrene Sundt Verktoimaskinfabrik A/S., Chris- 
tiania, Norway, for an adjustable reamer described 
herewith: 

An_ adjustable 




















8 . 
: J he | reamer compris- 
° ojo = = - = ‘i s 

= = ing a plurality of 

Is +” 1.321.243. . “in 
lie axially adjustable 


toothed sections slidable in tapering grooves in_ the 
reamer spindle, each of said sections being provided 
with a plurality of helical teeth, the ends of the teeth 
of a section terminating in the sides thereof in dif- 
ferent transverse planes. 


cee 


FORMS FIRM OF HARDWARE JOBBERS. 


The Southern Railway Supply and Equipment 
Company is preparing to enter.the wholesale jobbing 
hardware trade at 17th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Joseph B. Reed, who enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance among hardware people, and who was for- 
merly with the Shapleigh Hardware Company, is to 
head the new concern. 


~~ 
or 


GETS PATENT FOR AN ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR A HAMMER. 








An ornamental design for a hammer, depicted in 
the accompanying illustration, has been patented un- 
der number 54.- 

162, by Ehrich 

Edelmann, Chi- 

cago, Illinois 

The term of the 
four- 


54.162. 
patent is 
teen 


Judging from the sketch, the design is characterized 
It is ornamental in the techni- 


years. 


by simplicity of form. 
cal sense of the word as used by the United States 
patent office, rather than in a decorative way. 
ame diiioe s 
True friendship results from a compact of frank- 


ness and forbearance. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION IS 
STIMULUS TO AN ARTISTIC 
THANKSGIVING ARRANGEMENT. 


Seasonal window displays are the most effective 
means of se‘ling certain kinds of wares. Not only is 
the arrangement itself a force toward making sales, 
but the frame of mind and the natural necessities of 
the people at particular periods of the year work in 
harmony. Thanksgiving is a holiday for which the 
dealer can prepare his window with unusual effective- 
ness. This year, more than any other within the mem- 
ory of the vast majority of the people of the nation, 
does thanksgiving have a deeply significant meaning. 
The wide-awake retailer can afford to spend time and 
energy planning and portraying a seasonal window 
display of some of the many utensils and parapher- 
nalia needed in the coming festival. Of course great- 
er skill is required than in making the ordinary ar- 
rangement. But it pays. Like all other profitable 
ventures, strict planning and careful execution are 
demanded. In making a window display that may be 
termed a work of art by those competent to judge, 
this season, the retailer can “kill two birds with one 
stone’”—he can increase his sales, gain the attention 
of the people in his community, and, last but not least, 
probably win a prize in the Window Display Compe- 
tition conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. The thankful 
Thanksgiving, a means of increasing sales, and the es- 
tablishing of prestige, combined with the attraction of 
winning a handsome sum, surely should bring out the 
artistic ability of any merchant in arranging window 
demonstrations. Take a picture of your Thanksgiv- 
ing Window Display and enter it in the Window Dis- 
play Contest. The rules are simple. Read them as 
follows: 


stimulus of a 


Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges 
prepaid, and must reach this office not later than Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 


sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


-eoo 


DELAYS ARE GENERALLY WASTEFUL. 


That delays are wasteful economically and morally 
is a fact which is known but which needs to be re- 
called to our attention from time to time. Hence the 
wisdom of repeating the subjoined sentences of Sam- 
uel Ellsworth Kiser: 

Why are you waiting? 

You have somewhere in the back of your head the 
idea that some day you are going to do something that 
will make your friends regard you with envy and ad- 
miration. 

In your imagination you can hear them saying they 
never supposed you had it in you. 

Your breast often swells with pride as you think of 
yourself honored and applauded after you have done 
the great thing. 

You feel sure that you will be able to arise to the 
occasion when it presents itself. 

But you are waiting. 

You may realize that occasions seldom present 
themselves. 

Perhaps it has occurred to you that the man who 
arises to an occasion must go out and find it. 

Still you are waiting. Tomorrow, next week, or 
next year you intend to seek your occasion. 

Why are you waiting? 

Last year you were waiting for this year; last 
week you were waiting for this week; yesterday you 
were waiting for today. 

Time’s up. Cease waiting. The great thing will 
never be accomplished if you keep putting it off. 

Shape your actions to the present. Do the great 
thing now—at least make beginning. 

Every day that you put it off is a day less of satis- 
faction, and success, and honor for you. 

Don’t wait! 


-.@-~<- 


GIVES MORE INTEREST TO BUSINESS. 





Learn all you can about the process of manufac- 
ture entering into the production of the goods you sell. 
You will be able to talk more persuasively to your 
customers concerning them. More interest will be 
likewise derived from selling goods whose life his- 
tory you know. The manufacture of each article is 
a romance. Most manufacturers publish booklets de- 
scribing their modes of manufacture. A letter to any 
of them will bring such booklets to you. 
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Chicago Retail Hardware Association Makes Merry 
at Its Annual Banquet and Dance. 








In so far as its attending members are concerned, 
care and worry were obliterated from the dictionary 
by the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, Wednes- 
day evening, November 19, 1919, in the annual ban- 
quet and dance held in the Crystal Room of the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. A new meaning was 
Usually it signifies a more 
sut the 

their 


given to the word banquet. 
or less microscopic series of food specimens. 
hardware people are lusty folk. They earn 
meals. It is not the fashion among them to hurry out 
at the last moment and purchase slices of ham cut to a 
ten thousandth part of an inch by a microtome and 
consume them with crackers and milk at the end of the 
day’s labors. Wherefore they came to the banquet 
with appetites which would gladden the heart of an 
old-fashioned cook. An abundance of savory viands 
was served by deft colored waiters who carried away 
only empty plates from the tables. A few of the vet- 
erans, as Martin Engelhart, spoke somewhat regret- 
fully but with resignation concerning the absence of 
the fluids which adorned the festive board in the pre- 
historic days before the Great Thirst. The majority, 
however, have grown reconciled to the beverage that 
Adam used to wash down his bite of the forbidden 
apple. 





Simon J. Koehler, Retiring President Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, and Now Member of the Buying Committee. 


The gaiety of the occasion was genuine. No de- 
duction had to be made for the adventitious jollity of 
other days which might have taken some of its inspir- 
ation from artificial sources. The laughter of the 


‘evening came from the heart, therefore, and not from 


any tonic derived from the juice of the corn. It was 
one big family rather than a collection of little groups 
or cliques, each with its own friendships and interests. 
This is all the more remarkable because most gather- 
ings of the kind usually split up into small sections. 





G. G. Engelhardt, Corresponding Secretary Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association. 


But the members of the Chicago Retail Hardware As- 
sociation and their women folks about the 
spacious Crystal Room of the Sherman Hotel after 


moved 


the banquet and exchanged pleasant greetings and re- 
newed old friendships. The banquet itself was a leis- 
urely affair, as might be expected from people who 
are on terms of intimate good will. When the last 
particle of desert had been disposed of with relish, the 
toastmaster of the evening, State Senator George J. 
Gorman, took charge of the assembly. [Lefore intro- 
ducing the speakers of the evening he emphasized the 
benefits of organization. He declared that the inter 
change of ideas in such a body as the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association created values not only within 
the ranks of the Association, but resulted in advance- 
ment of the general good. Better merchandising and 
higher standards of service redound to the advantage 
of the buying public. For this reason, he urged more 
regular attendance at the meetings of the Association 
and greater individual activity in its work. Declaring 
that our country is in a critical condition, he argued 
that the Association can do much toward establishing 
the economic equilibrium which is so necessary to the 
maintenance of general prosperity. Senator Gorman 
gave full credit to the ladies for their share in improv 
He declared 


ing the personnel of the hardware trade 
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that their influence is always in the direction of high 
ideals and more attractive stores, thus raising the level 
of business. In a few well chosen words he introduced 
as the first speaker, Llew S. Soule, a trade journalist 
who began his career behind the counter of a hardware 





Hardware 


Secretary Chicago Retail 
Association. 


John Hora, Financial 


store. Mr. Soule spoke in a humorous way about his 
early days and said that his first employer had prom- 
ised him steady work, but had not kept his word be- 
cause often there were two or three hours of the twen- 
ty-four when he had nothing to do. He dwelt briefly 
upon the necessity for exchange of ideas in the retail 
hardware business, showing that progress is made in 
proportion as the morale of the trade is increased 
through friendly cooperation. 

Senator Gorman then introduced Richard Moreno, 
Editor AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
who remarked that he came to eat rather than to talk. 
He said that on the spur of the moment he could not 
think of any new joke for the delectation of the assem- 
bly, and that all the funny stories had been told ages 
ago in the days of the Pharaohs. He insisted that the 
work of the Association was not complete unless it 
helped its members acquire the practice of happiness 
In actual results, he argued, there is no difference be- 
tween a hardware dealer working from early morn to 
late at night and a monkey locked up in a zoo in Lin- 
coln Park if the dealer does not make his day’s work 
an instrument for increasing the joy of life. Work is 
To work merely for the sake of 
working is to be a slave. But to work in order to gain 
the wherewithal of happiness is wisdom in its highest 
form. No matter how much people may differ on 
questions of creed, politics, dress, automobiles, hunt- 
ing dogs, or canary birds, all are agreed that attain- 
ment of happiness is the main object of existence. 
There is no sense in putting off to some vague holiday 
date the enjoyments which are within the possibilities 
of the present. Every effort toward increase of ef- 
ficiency, progress of salesmanship, introduction of bet- 
ter methods of store management and widening of 


not an end in itself. 


service is futile if it does not lead to immediate happi- 
ness. This is a simple philosophy. It requires no long 
course of studies or intricate training. It is the one 
big thing in the universe. The merchant who prac- 
tices happiness, who looks always on the bright side of 
things, who takes pleasure in laughter, who finds en- 
tertainment in a smile, and joy in a sunset, will go far- 
ther on the road to success than the sour visaged pes- 
simist, who shuts his eyes and locks his imagination 
against the appeal of blithesome things. “Your asso- 
ciation can increase its usefulness to its members by 
keeping a lively spirit,’ he said in conclusion. “Let 
your motto be: Happy Days!” 

The toastmaster then called upon Bert J. Hawkins, 
President Chicago Retail Hardware 
President Hawkins said that he would like to 
Nothing is more gratifying 


Association. 
have 
every meeting a banquet. 
to the officers of an association than a large attendance 
of its members. And, he said, banquets seem to be 
peculiarly successful in attracting a bigger than usual 
percentage of members. He declared that the Asso- 
ciation 1s just what the members make it. If they are 
satished with paying dues and do not regularly attend 
the meetings and give their fellow members the bene- 
fit of their experience, the good which the Association 
can do is limited. If, however, they actually think and 
plan for the betterment of the trade they convert the 
Association into a powerful force for the good of 
every one concerned. 

The next speaker presented by the toastmaster was 
Herman E. Gnadt, hardware dealer, ex-Alderman of 
the city of Chicago, and present member of the Lin- 
coln Park Board. He told how a fellow hardware re- 
tailer had helped him out once when he was urgently in 





Charles E. Arnold, Member Grievance Committee Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association. 


need of a certain size of nails. His fellow merchant 
had a limited supply of the stock, but he gave him all 
he had. Both belonged to the Chicago Retail Hard- 
are Association. He cited this experience as an ex- 
ample of the spirit of cooperation in its friendliest 
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sense. He urged the members to take a deeper in- 
terest in their organization, and said that by doing so 
they would become better men and more successful 
merchants. 

William Powers, President of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association during the term IQI0-I1, was 
called upon for a speech and, instead, told a funny 
story, which was greeted with laughter and applause. 

Charles Deinet, who has been in the hardware busi- 
ness for several generations—counting the years as 
impatient youth counts time—said he likes to see the 
He is an optimist. He said that he 





young folks dance. 
always managed to get fun out of the hardware trade 
and that he had never allowed life to degenerate into 
drudgery. 

Saying that he was glad to be present, Fred Ruhling, 
Treasurer of the Illinois Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, and one of the most energetic workers in the 
Chicago Retail Hardware Association, spoke of the 
advantages of organization, and made a plea for more 
thorough cooperation with the Buying Committee. 

Declaring that he began really to learn the business 
only after he had joined the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, Charles Arnold, of Evanston, Illinois, a 
suburb of Chicago, strongly advised greater participa- 
tion in all the activities of the organization. 

Gus Engelhardt, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Chicago Retail Hardware Association, gave a brief 
sketch of the history of the organization and paid a 
high tribute to the devotion and efficiency of its offi- 
cers, past and present. He said that the State Asso- 
ciation grew out of the Chicago Retail Hardware As- 
sociation and that the latter body was also instru- 
mental in the formation of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 





H. E. Gnadt, Member Board of Directors Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 


The toastmaster aroused considerable curiosity in 
the gathering by the mysterious phrases with which he 
introduced the confirmed bachelor of the Association, 
Martin Engelhart, who began by saying that he loved 
all the ladies. The only reason that he was a bachelor 


wn 


was that the ladies were all so adorable that he could 
not make up his mind or settle his heart upon any one 
in particular. He said that he not only loved all the 
ladies, but also that he loved all the widows. Indig- 
nantly and with great emphasis he spurned and denied 





John Schuberth, 


Member Board of Directors 
Hardware Association. 


Chicago Retail 


the imputation that he was a woman hater. Indeed, it 
might have been gathered from the trend of his talk 
that he would have traded places with Solomon were 
it not for the fact that that ancient king had only six 
hundred wives. He felt quite sure that the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association would continue to pros- 
per because the ladies gave it countenance and encour- 
agement. 

Senator Gorman, in his capacity of toastmaster, 
presented a solid gold watch chain and Masonic em- 
blem, bearing the square and compass of the Master 
Mason to Simon J. Koehler, retiring President of the 
\ssociation, and present member of the Buying Com 
mittee. He praised him for the constant service which 
he renders the Association and for his tireless devotion 
to its welfare. Mr. Koehler expressed his surprise at 
being made the recipient of this beautiful token of re- 
membrance from the Chicago Retail [lardware Asso 
ciation. He reviewed the work of the organization 
during his membership in it, and, with sturdy optim 
ism, declared that the encouragements far outnum- 
bered the discouragements. Therefore, he was willing 
to continue putting forth his best efforts in behalf of 
the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, 

\t the conclusion of the speeches, a rising vote of 
thanks was given to State Senator George J. Gorman 
for the delightful and instructive manner in which he 
discharged the trying function of toastmaster. 

The banquet tables were then speedily moved out of 
the way and the remainder of the evening was devoted 
to dancing. Gray hairs there are in plenty in the re- 


tail hardware trade of Chicago. Put gray hairs do 


stiffening muscles, 


not denote rheumatic joints or 


Everybody danced. And be it sid \ ut disparage 
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ment of the young people present, some of the most 
graceful dancers on the floor had reached a stage of 
life where the figure 5 has begun to be the first numer- 
al used in writing down the tally of their years. 
Everyone had such a good time that no one looked at 
watch or clock, and it was midnight before the assem- 


bly dispersed. 


+. 


CHANGE YOUR DREAMS INTO REALITY. 





Dreams are bubbles, but they can be turned into 
stuff more stable than granite. Many castles in Spain 
are based on the clouds, but they can be put upon a 
rock-bottom foundation. 

Only the dreams of the idle are idle dreams. The 
dreams of the industrious and thrifty ; the dreams that 
are dreamed in our waking hours and cherished in our 
thoughts, are promises for the futue. They are the 
stern and solid stuff that life is made of. 

sut you can not make dreams come true by just 
dreaming them. That bungalow in the suburbs, that 
college education for growing son, that automobile 
that new piano, can be materialized out of the ephem- 
eral vapor of dreams and brought down to the more 
satisfactory basis of cold reality, but it requires effort 
that is far from dreaming. 

In some measure money is required to make every 
dream come true. You must have money to take that 
long dreamed of trip through the Yosemite Valley, to 
build that home among the trees. Everything worth 
while in life must be paid for. If you can’t pay now, 
wait—and save—until you can. the 
ability to see that it is better to go without something 
today in order to have something better tomorrow 


Patience and 





will make those dreams come true. 

Thrift is the thing that will make solid everyday 
contentment and enjoyment out of the real dreams of 
life. 

-o- 


STRENGTH IS MAIN QUALITY. 


“Iron Horse” metalware products, state the makers, 
the Rochester Can Company, Rochester, New York, 
- are as strong as the name 

implies. The main purpose 
in the manufacture of these 
products is durability. Ilus- 
trated herewith is an extra 
heavy galvanized ash can 
manufactured by the Roch- 
ester Can Company. It is 
made from extra heavy gal- 
vanized sheets, re-inforced 
with heavy wire hoop at top. 
Extra durable bands on the 
top and bottom add to the 
strength of this article. Ver- 
tical corrugations strengthen 
the body of the can. The bot- 
tom is plain concaved and double seamed. Besides its 
strength which can be noticed on sight, its appearance 
is neat and the red stripes at the top and bottom give it 
a touch of refinement, declare the manufacturers. 
Other products equally durable, such as pails, tubs, 





Horse”’ 


“Iron Ga'vanized 
Ash Can, Made by the 
Rochester Can Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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boilers, oil cans, rubbish and oily waste cans, dairy 
pails, etc., are produced by the manufacturers of “Iron 
Horse” metalware. Prices and other desirable infor- 
mation will be gladly supplied by the Rochester Can 
Company, 89 Hague Street, Rochester, New York. 





IS MOST PROGRESSIVE IN THE WORLD. 


No country has advanced in farming more than 
America. A French writer says to the peasants of his 
country, “Here plowing is a back-breaking drudge, 
while in America, due to their advanced stage, it is a 
pastime.” The credit is to the American farmer. He 
is progressive. He can readily discern whether a 
product will increase his productivity. The E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, realizes this. It is confident that its products 
would greatly aid farmers. And it has started a na- 
tional advertising campaign in cooperation with deal- 
ers in behalf of its explosives for farm purposes. Be- 
sides the line of goods for farm uses, it manufactures 
chemicals, commercial acids, alums, ethers, pyroxylin 
solutions, etc. ; pyroxylin plastics, like ivory, shell and 
transparent py-ra-lin and specialties, dyes, varnishes ; 
guns, ammunition, and sporting goods. The main office 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company is 
Wilmington, Delaware. Headquarters and representa- 
tives are in all principal cities of the United States. 


—_- >) 


SECURES PATENT FOR HATCHET, WEDGE, 
AND SIMILAR TOOL. 


United States patent rights have been obtained by 
Sven Otto Piehl, Stockholm, Sweden, for a hatchet, 
wedge, and similar tool, under number 1,321,143, de- 
scribed as follows: 

' A tool having a cutting edge, two opposite 

‘¢ longitudinal faces of said tool being recessed 
| for a part of their length so that a longitud- 

inal twist is imparted thereto, the cutting 
edge extending along a certain length in a 


+ 321 143 
| plane parallel with the unrecessed portions 
of the opposite longitudinal faces of the tool. 
| a \ The range of usefulness of this tool is ap- 
i\ parent from the foregoing description. It 


y | seems to have advantages over the ordinary 
Y type of wedge in the fact that the recessed 

‘portions permit the giving of a longitudinal 
twist to the tool. 


—_e@-2—— 


SHOULD ALWAYS STRIVE HIGHER. 


Discontent is not always desirable. However, never 
be satisfied with your position. Always strive for 
something better, for something higher. Criticize 
Question your methods of doing things. 
3e dissatisfied 
Always set “ 


yourself. 
Do not gloat over your attainments. 
to stay ina rut. Always look farther. 
new goal when having attained one. 


— 


The old Persian poet, Omar Kahyyam, had the 
right slant on things in general and the hardware busi- 
ness in particular when he sang: “Ah, take the Cash 
and let the Credit go.” 
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DEFINES COURTESY AS THE WINNING 
QUALITY IN LIFE AND BUSINESS. 


Treating a customer like a rich uncle, so that you 
may extract his coin, is not courtesy—that’s fore- 
sight, says Drew’s Imprint. 

Offering a seat to a man who enters your office is 
not courtesy—that’s duty. 

Listening to the grumbling, growlings and groan- 
ings of a bore without remonstrance is not courtesy— 
that’s forbearance. 

Helping a pretty girl across the street, holding her 
umbrella, carrying her poodle—none of these is 
courtesy. The first two are a pleasure, and the last 
is politeness. Courtesy is doing that which nothing 
under the sun makes you do but human kindness. 
Courtesy springs from the heart; if the mind prompts 
the action, there is a reason; if there be a reason, it 
is not courtesy, for courtesy has no reason. Courtesy 
is good will, and good will is prompted by the heart 
full of love to be kind. 

Only the generous man is truly courteous. He 
gives freely without a thought of receiving anything 
in return. The generous man has developed kindness 
to such an extent that he considers everyone as good 
as himself—treats others not as he should be treated 
(for generosity asks nothing) but as he ought to be 
treated. 

All of us know that the kind of courtesy described 
in these paragraphs is all too rare. 

It isn’t that many of us really mean or like to be 
discourteous. The humdrum of our d-ties s:mply 
makes us indifferent. We become short or curt with- 
out realizing it. We forget that the fiftieth customer 
doesn’t know that we have waited on forty-nine 
that the one who asks the tiresome old questions 
doesn’t realize that we have answered them hundreds 





of times. 

A mere “Yes” or “No” 
pected some detail, some explanation; paying scant 
attention to what the customer says; criticizing the 
work of a fellow employe in the presence of a cus- 
tomer ; showing by a supercilious smile that we don't 
think much of the opinions of the customer—all these 
things show a salesman to be lacking in the fine art of 
courtesy. 

The difference between courtesy and the lack of it 
is often a small thing. Once upon a time as I sat in 
a restaurant, a waiter from another table came up, and 
without a word; “yanked” the sugar bowl from my 
table in order that he might serve a customer across 
the room. In another restaurant a waiter wanted a 
howl of ugar and came to the table at which I was sit- 
ting. With a bow that would have done credit to Lord 

With a bow that would have done credit to Lord 
Chesterfield, he picked up the sugar bowl, offered it 
to me with “Have you had sugar, sir?’ and then went 
off with it. These waiters were salespeople for the 
restaurant in which they worked, for what they did 
played as large a part in the impression that customers 
carried away as the food itself. One advertised his 
house badly ; the other advertised it well and got more 
joy out of his work at that. 

One of the first things we notice about a stranger 


when the customer ex- 
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is his possession, or his lack, of good manners. We 
realize instinctively that the person who says, “Yes, 
Mr. Graham,” instead of merely “Yes” is well bred. 

If you have ever known intimately many persons of 
French or Spanish birth you have probab!y been im- 
pressed with their unfailing courtesy, and yet all of 
it seems perfectly natural. They have developed the 
courteous spirit until it has become a part of their 
lives. 

Gushing, extravagant praise, flattery, agreeing with 
everything that other people may say; these things 
are not courtesy. 

~o- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

31244.—An agency is desired by a man from Brazil, who 
will be in the United States for the next few months for the 
sale in his country of agricultural implements, motorcycles, 
and cord and rope. Reference. 

$1246.—The director of an agency firm in Spain desires 
to secure agencies for the sale of agricultural machinery, 
such as plows, thrashers, reapers, and binders; mechanical 


and scientific toys, dolls, hand tools, hammers, saws, etc.; and 
should be in Spanish or 


rubber tires Correspondence 
French. References. 

31255—A commercial agent in Spain desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of band saws, hardware, etc. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Mediterranean ports. Corre- 


spondence should be in Spanish. References. 

$1254.—An agency is desired by a business man in France 
for the sale of automobile accessories, builders’ hardware, 
etc. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

31266.—A firm in India desires to be placed in touch with 
exporters of general merchandise, motorcycles, and motor 
accessories. Samples are requested. References. 

31269.—A firm in Spain desires to secure agencies for 
the sale of copper, steel and iron wire, chains, bolts, locks, 
brass thumb tacks, cutlery, hardware, small hand tools, etc. 
Correspondence should be in Spanish. References 

$1277.—A firm in Spain desires to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of automobile accessories. Correspond- 
ence should be in Spanish. References. 

31282.—An engineer in Lettland 
representation of exporters of agricultural 
tools. Correspondence may be in English. 

31283.—The representation is desired by a merchant 
in Bele ium for the sale of all sorts of agricultural machinery 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Payment against 
documents. Correspondence and catalogues are requested in 
French. Reference 

31284.—An agency is desired by a firm in the Nether- 
lands for the sale of iron and steel goods, engines, tools, and 
all mechanical articles. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Rotterdam. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

31285. A commercial agent from England is in the 
United States and desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of hardware, roller skates, household appliances, tools, and 
automobile accessories. References 

31287. An American company with connections in the 
Far East desires to secure an agency for the sale of cutlery, 
hardware, and sporting goods. Reference. 

31288. A selling agency association in 
to secure an agency from manufacturers only 
of agrieItural implements. References. 

31292. Representation is desired by a firm in Belgium 
for the sale of tools, including machine tools. Ouotations 
should be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Payment against documents 
Correspondence may be in English. Catalogues are requested 
in French. References. 

31309. A commercial agent in Polaiid desires to secure 
the representation of manufacturers and exporters for the 
sate of American goods in that country. References 


secure the 
and 


desires to 
machinery 


England desires 
for the sale 
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31314. A firm in Canada desires to purchase, with 
agency rights, the following: Medium and low priced motor 
cars and trucks; medium-priced metal ceilings, metal laths, 
steel mantels, cornices, and similar products for building pur- 
poses. Quotations should be given c. i. f. destination. Terms, 
cash for first order. Reference. 

31301.—The proprietor of a firm in Italy desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of iron and steel, and other metals, 
raw materials, and equipment in general along mechanical 
lines, and agricultural machinery. Correspondence may be 
in English. Reference. 

31307.—An importer in Italy desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of copper, pewter, brass, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
hardware for building constructions, tools, varnishes, etc. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Genoa. Payment, sight 
draft attached to documents. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

-eo- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 








Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion. Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Athenaeum Hall, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1920. Ex- 
hibit in same hall. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 27, 28, 29 
and 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
the Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
1926. Hardware, Implement, and Vehicle exhibit. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. A. R. Sale, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, February 11, 12 and 13, 1920. Hard- 
ware exhibit in Grand Forks Municipal Auditorium. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. Exhibit in 
connection. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920 
F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechan- 
ics’ Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, February 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1920. Exhibit in 
connection. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Saginaw, 
Michigan, March 2, 3, and 4, 1920. F. E. Ederle, Secretary 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. j 


Association, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 





Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1920. R. W. Sloan, Secretary, 826 
Connell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 12, 1920. R. P. Boyd, Secretary, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, 1920. John Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11, 
12, 13, and 14, 1920. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 12 and 13, 1920. Robert S. Wood, Sec- 
retary, National State Bank Building, Troy, New York. 


* 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Kansas. 

G. Shackelford of lola has purchased an interest in the 
J. B. Tomlinson Hardware at Severy, and the firm name has 
been changed to Tomlinson and Shackelford. 

Oklahoma. 

Harry D. Trauz has sold half interest in his hardware 
business at Beaver to Preston Walker. 

The Payne-Pearson Hardware stock at Laverne has been 
purchased by Fay and Cyrus. 

R. B. Hill has purchased the hardware store of M. O. Fos- 
ter at Alex, and will do business under the name of the Hill’s 
Hardware Store. 

Wisconsin. 

J. H. Koltes and Sons have opened a hardware store at 
Waunakee. 

Arkansas. 

The Maddux Hardware Company at Blytheville has pur- 
chased the Hollipeter Shoyno implement department. 

Colorado. 

Claud Holman has sold his hardware and implement busi- 

ness at Paoli to the Farmers’ Association. 
IMinois. 

Roy Beaver and Lee Williams have purchased the Fort- 

man Hardware Company at Lincoln. 
Indiana. 

The Hope Hardware Company at Hope has sold out to 
the Consumers’ Supply Company.. 

lowa. 

Smith Brothers have bought a hardware business at Clar- 
inda. 

Kansas. 

B. Price sold his hardware business at Marysville to R. M. 
Robertson and C. M. Chandler. 

Minnesota. 

N. Bundgren has purchased the hardware business of Holm 
Brothers at Atwater. 

Edward Dodge purchased the hardware business of Charles 
Gruetzmacher at Boyd. 

E. O. McGaffy will open a hardware store at Fairmont. 

Paul Falk will enter into a partnership with his brother 
in the hardware business at Northneld. 

Henry Gonlet sold his interest in the Gonlet Hardware 
Company at Onamia to Axel Peterson. 

J. M. Baron and A. Schearzenbach will engage in the 
hardware business at St. Cloud. 

Missouri. 

C. W. Rountree retires from the Rountree and Hirst 
Hardware store at Stockton and the name will be changed 
to the E. L. Hirst Hardware Company. 

North Dakota. 

J. 1. Ronig and Leon Skjod have purchased the hardware 
business of Vallancy Brothers at Mandan. 

Chester Allison has taken over the 
Company at Marmath. 


Pioneer Hardware 


South Dakota. 

The Mitchell Hardware Company at Isabel has been pur- 
chased by Fuller and Pinnell. 

W. F. Boland and Sons will add a hardware department 
to their store at Oacoma. 

C. Abourezk has been succeeded in the hardware busi- 
ness at Wood by Frank Richardson 

Texas. 

The Beach Creek Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated at Lufkin with a capital of $21,000, by B. L. Zeagler, 
L. E. Wright, and W. P. McMullen. 

Wisconsin. 

The Oneill Brothers have been succeeded in the hard- 
ware business at Eastman by Edward P. Snyder. 

Eugene W. Lowell has sold his hardware business at 
Janesville to William Lee and Harry Victoria of Muscoda 
and R. O. Butler of Rockford. 

August Roeber of Medford will open a branch of his 
hardware business at Jump River. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








aentliams 


The accompanying illustration shows a portion of a 
single column advertisement—fourteen inches long— 
of Henry Lester Hard- 





Incor- 


weTs 
Hardware 


LESTER’S 


Can Supply You! 


ware Company, 
porated, which appeared 
in the Rochester Demo- 
cratand Chronicle, Roch- 
ester, New York. The 
portions of the adver- 
tisement which are not 
shown in this reproduc- 
5 tion consist of an illus- 
tration of door lock and 
plate, and a picture of 
a Perfection Heater. An 
unusual and highly 
praiseworthy feature of 





Perfection Heaters 
$6.25, $7.50, $9.00, $9.50 
this advertisement is its 
mention of the price of 
the Red Cross Coal and 
Gas Range, made by the 
Cooperative Foundry 
Company, Rochester, 
New York. It is not 
often that 
have the 
mention prices on arti- 
cles that sell for more 
than $75.00 or a $100.00. 
commodity 








advertisers 
courage to 


Here is a 
plainly quoted at 
$134.50. Prospective 
customers know its price 
in advance, and 
they come to the store 
time needs to be 
wasted in reconciling 
them to apparently high 
figures. The whole of 
the sales talk can effec- 





when 


RED CROSS POPULAR 


4 boles for coal. 

4 burners for gas. no 

Combination gas and coal oven, high 
gas broiler and warming closet, water- 
front and gas lighter. 


Only $134.50 
Henry Lester 








tively be devoted to ex- 
HardwareCo. Inc. | ‘'’Y 

Grover A. Clieqnennol, Mar. plaining the advantages 

ES : ae 

eas eaaeeieees of the combination gas 

and coal stove thus 





boldly and confidently advertised. Inasmuch as the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle has a circulation 
in outlying towns, the advertisement of Henry Lester 
Hardware Company, Incorporated, would be more 
accurate if the name of Rochester, New York, were 
added after the street address. This is a compara- 
tively minor detail. But little things may often 
jeopardize big enterprises. It is to the interest of 
the advertiser to identify himself with all possible 
clearness in the minds of the readers of the publica- 
tion in which he advertises. Thus he makes it easy 


for them to find him. 


The illustration in the advertisement of the Smith 
and Cilek, hardware dealers, which appeared in the 
lowa City Weekly Republican, lowa City, Iowa, gains 
attention at once. The extra space used is compen- 











We have the largest and best assorted line of 


RANGES AND 
Heating Stoves 


In lowa City 
Our Personal Guarantee Behind Every Sale 


SMITH & CILEK 


HARDWARE 











sated for by the effectiveness of the make-up. Con- 
fidence is inspired by the firm’s personal guarantee 
back of every sale of stoves and ranges. The adver- 
tisement could be improved by the addition of a few 
words of selling appeal to the prospective customer. 

* * * 


NEWS IS ESSENTIAL FEATURE. 


Advertising is as much a part of any newspaper 
or magazine as the news itself. The average reader 
Advertisements are news 
They tell real, live 
That’s why the 


would miss the advertising. 
stories of the various markets. 
stories—profitable ones most often. 
readers want them. The one containing the most news 
concerning the market or a particular article is the 
And to keep in conform- 
advertisements 


one most likely to be read. 
ity with this—making your 
stories—is to avail yourself of the highest returns 


news 


possible from advertising. 


x *« 4 


FOSTERS COURAGE AND HONESTY. 





Advertising puts a premium on courage, frankness 
and the pursuit of mutual interests and mutual de- 
pendence, just as militarism puts a premium on fear, 
secrecy, mutual hostility and self-sufficiency. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











ENGINEERING SOCIETIES HOLD A JOINT 
MEETING TO DISCUSS TOPIC OF 
COAL SPECIFICATIONS. 


The topic of buying coal on specifications was 
thoroughly discussed from the side of the purchaser 
and the side of the seller, Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 17, 1917, at a joint meeting of the Illinois Chap- 
ter American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
engineers and the Western Society of Engineers in 
the rooms ‘of the latter organization, seventeenth 
floor, Monadnock Building, Jackson Boulevard and 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. The subject was 
treated from the purchaser’s point of view by John 
Howatt, President Illinois Chapter American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, who is Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Board of Education. He 
prefaced the reading of his paper with some extem- 
poraneous remarks concerning the present coal situa- 
tion. He declared that the requirements of pur- 
chase of coal according to fixed specifications are in- 
tended for normal conditions. 

Mr. Howatt stated that the buying of coal in large 
quantities without specifications other than those of 
definite size and quality from a particular mine is 
open to a setious objection. If the mine closes down 
for any reason, the purchaser is forced upon the open 
market. Moreover, it is impossible to check up the 
origin of the coal so bought—at least it is highly im- 
probable that such checking up would result in accur- 
ate knowledge. He stated that the former evapora- 
tion tests have been superseded by chemical analysis 
of coal for heat values. This, he said, is the more 
scientific and exact method, particularly in the event 
of controversy concerning the finality of laboratory 
tests. He called attention to the fact that mine oper- 
ators are not in favor of selling coal on a basis of 
sritish Thermal Units. They argue that their costs 
are on a per ton basis, and that, from a business point 
of view, their selling should also be conducted on that 
basis. 

Mr. Howatt analyzed the three chief features of 
coal specifications relative to Illinois bituminous, 
namely, ash contents, moisture content, and British 
Thermal units. He stated that the ash content, or 
non-combustible material, varies in different sizes of 
coal from the same mine. It is highest in fine coal 
screenings. He showed that the purchaser of coal 
pays for the ash content of the coal, and that, some- 
times, the ash residue costs the buyer more per ton 
of-ash than coal itself. He said that the British 
Thermal units vary as much as thirty per cent in dif- 
ferent Illinois commercial coals. 

The matter of coal specifications from the angle of 
the coal operator and contractor was discussed by 
Edward H. Taylor, Engineer for Crerar, Clinch and 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. He put forth a series of 
highly plausible arguments against selling coal on 
specifications. He cited numerous cases in which 
fraud and graft nullified the good intentions of those 
who devise standard specifications for coal analysis. 
He showed the difficulty of taking samples which 
woud be honestly representative of the prevailing 
quality of a large shipment of coal. He expressed 
himself in favor of coal buying contracts in which 
the interest of both parties are equally considered ; 
and suggested a plan of grading coal which, for all 
practical purposes, would be fair alike to seller and 
purchaser. 
oe. 
SAYS ALCOHOL IS THE COMING FUEL FOR 
INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


A bulletin issued from the Washington, D. C., 
headquarters of the National Geographical Society 
quotes Dr. Alexander Graham Bell as saying that al- 
cohol is the coming fuel of the world. He points out 
that there is one obstacle to further advance in me- 
chanical development, in the increasing price of the 
fuel necessary to work machinery. Coal and oil are 
going up and are limited in quantity. 

“There is, however, one other source ‘of fuel sup- 
ply,” declares Dr. Bell. “Alcohol makes a beautiful, 
clean, and efficient fuel, and can be manufactured 


cheaply. Wood alcohol can be employed as a fuel, 
and we can make alcohol from sawdust, a_ waste 
product of our mills. 

“Alcohol also can be manufactured from corn 


stalks, and, in fact, from almost any vegetable matter 
capable of fermentation. Our growing crops and 
even weeds can be used.” 

7a — 


DOUBLES ITS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY IN 
ONE YEAR DUE TO BIG INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS. 


The plant capacity of the W. E. Lamneck Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has been doubled. Due to 
the phenomenal growth of its business, declares this 
company, it was necessary to enlarge its productive 
capacity. Heretofore, because of lack of facilities, it 
was not able to handle satisfactorily the increasing 
amount of orders that were being received without 
solicitation. However, with the augmenting of the 
means of production, the W. E. Lamneck Company 
announces that it will be able to handle a much larger 
volume of business during the coming year. To stu- 
dents of economics this instance of a step toward in- 
creased output is just one of the many healthy signs 
of coming prosperity. Of course, there is no leaping 
into enhanced production with a sudden rush. Yet 
to double in one year the capacity of a company is 3 
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pace that shows the speed with which after-war read 
justment is proceeding. 


——— > ee 


PRODUCES NEW PEDESTAL REGISTERS. 


A new pedestal register, both in the round type and 
in the oblong type, for use with a one pipe warm air 
heater is produced by the Hart and Cooley Company, 
Incorporated, New Britain, Connecticut. The oblong 
type shown in the accompanying illustration can be 




















Oblong Pedestal Register for One Pipe Warm Air Heater Made 
by the Hart and Cooley Company, Incorporated, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


made in different sizes to fit the size of warm air 
heater for which it is designed. Therefore, it is well 
to specify the outside dimensions so as to get the cold 
air pipe fittings as well as the inside pipe fittings for 
the warm air. 

The round type (illustrated herewith) of these 














Oval Pedestal Register for One Pipe Warm Air Heater Made 
By the Hart and Cooley Company, Incorporated, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Hart and Cooley Company pedestal registers for one 
pipe warm air heaters is equipped with a deflector 
underneath the wood top, so as to throw the heat out 
through the perforations and also form a vacuum 
to protect the wood top. 


On the oblong design, the deflector runs from the 


bottom of the rear side to the front of the top and 
deflects the heat out through the front of the register. 
On the oblong design the cold air is taken from each 
end of the registers. 


These pedestal registers for one pipe warm air 
heaters are made with sides of steel perforated in the 
same manner as the regular line of Hart and Cooley 
registers. They can be finished in any shade that is 
desired. The molding is of wood. The top also is of 
wood covered with leatheroid. 

Considerable demand has been developed for pedes- 
tal registers for one pipe warm air heaters; and the 
Hart and Cooley Company is prepared to make these 
pedestal registers from specifications along the lines 
show in the illustrations reproduced herewith. Cor- 
respondence on the subject will receive prompt atten- 
tion from the Hart and Cooley Company, Incorpo- 
rated, New Britain, Connecticut. 

— 


PATENTS A FLUE-CLEANER. 


Saskatchewan, 
Canada, has obtained United States patent rights un- 


Lars Gust Bergquist, Shaunavon, 
der number 1,321,704 for a flue-cleaner described 
in the following paragraph: 

A flue cleaner comprising four 
resilient rings or bands arranged in 
the form of a rectangle and dis- 
posed vertically so as to present 
their outer edges against the walls 
of the flue, and means for securing 
the rings or bands rigidly together 
at points between the tops and bot- 
toms. : 

The problem of devising a flue- 
cleaner which will cut into and re- 








move the scale which forms in flues 


1,321,704. 
has engaged the best inventive tal- 
. ent of Europe and America. Many 
, ) 
patents have been taken out on 


flue-cleaners. It remains to be seen whether the ad- 
ditional one shown in the accompanying illustration 
will do the work effectively in all circumstances. 

“*e- 


HAS EIGHTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen years of successful manufacturing of 
warm air heaters are behind the XXth Century Warm 
Air Heaters. This warm air heater saves fuel bills by 
providing thorough 


combustion and not 


drawing continually 
upon the coal bin, it 
The 


contain the 


is said. gases 
major 
part of the heat units 
in coal. A waste of 
the gases is a waste 
of money. The XXth 
Warm Aijir 


Ileater has a patented 


Century 





arrangement by which 


XXth Century Warm Ajir Heater, an ample supply ol 
Made by The XXth Century Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Company, 


Akron, Ohio. 


oxygen is obtained to 
facilitate complete 
combustion, thus getting the most possible heat out 
of coal gases, declare the manufacturers. 

Even burning is assured around the entire fire sur- 
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face, declare the manufacturers. The base of the XXth 
Century Warm Air Heater has an extended rim with 
deep flange to receive casing, large ash-pit center with 
a cup joint to receive the rim of the ash-pit, making it 
a tight joint and proof against the escape of dust and 
gas. It is in one piece and strongly built to support the 
weight of the warm air heater. Catalogues, prices, and 
other desirable details will be given upon inquiry to 
The XXth Century Heating and Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


+ 


SESSION OF MIDLAND CLUB IS TO BE 
HELD IN CHICAGO. 





The meeting of the Midland Club which is to be 
held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Tues- 
day, November 25, 1919, is expected to result in much 
benefit to the manufacturers of warm air heaters who 
According to the old say- 
Hence, in deal- 


constitutes its membership. 
ing, “Two heads are better than one.” 
ing with the industrial perplexities from which prac- 
tically no manufacturers are free today, more positive 
results are certain to be cbtained through collective 


discussion. 





~~ = 
oo 


SHOWS RECORD OF LONG SERVICE. 


Thirty-six years of continuous warm air heater 
manufacturing are behind each warm air heater made 
by The Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio. A 
national reputation for satisfaction gives it a propell- 
ing sales-force. After a careful investigation into the 





Boomer Warm Air Heater, Made by The Hess-Snyder Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 
distinctive features of this warm air heater, convic- 
tion that an agency will be profitable is sure, say the 
makers. Good, solid material, combined with sound 
mechanical knowledge, enter into the manufacturing 
process. The fire pot is made in two parts. It has 
extra wide radiating wings attached, thus greatly in- 
creasing its radiating surface. The radiator, as well 
as the entire heater, is self-cleaning. Entirely con- 


structed of cast iron, its durability is guaranteed. 
Questions pertaining to any feature in connection with 
establishing an agency for these warm air heaters will 
be promptly answered by The Hess-Snyder Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 





ASKS ABOUT THE WOLF FUEL SAVER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Can you give me the address of the firm making 
the Wolf Fuel Saver. It is an arrangement to install 
on warm air heater pipe between the heater and the 
chimney. It is claimed for it that it burns up consid- 
erable of the gases which ordinarily escape and are 
wasted. 
RALPH BEAL, 
Caldwell, Idaho, November 17, 1919. 
-o- 


HAS MANY THEORIES ON BAD AIR. 





The exact element in vitiated air which works havoc 
on the physical being is not known. However, investi- 
gation and experimentation conclusively prove that 
there is contained in air breathed out from the lungs 
some highly injurious matter. Many theories cn just 
what this particular thing is have been advanced. The 
number of them serve only to show the indecisiveness 
of scientists. The most common theory, that the ill 
effects of air is entirely due to the diminution of oxy- 
gen, has not solidly withstood the test of critical ex- 
perimentation. That air exhaled from the lungs is 
repugnant and hurtful, is a proved conclusion. And 
that a proper system of ventilation should be installed 
in human dwellings and assemblages—if possible, com- 
bined with a heating system—is acknowledged by all 
scientists who have ever considered the matter. 

Leite 
OBITUARY. 


C. H. Tuttle. 
There is a law in nature by which no force is ever 
lost and no single molecule of matter ever destroyed 
The forms under which they 


Their values persist. 
3ut there is no extinction of 


operate may change. 
them. This is true of personal as of mechanical 
value. An individual whose life has been one of 
kindly deeds, wise counsel, and sincere business 
achievement may pass away. The treasures which he 
adds to the sum of things remain. From this angle 
there is solace for the grief of those who miss a be- 
loved father, husband, or friend. There is a measure 
of consolation in it when recording the death of C. H. 
Tuttle, of Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York City, who died Friday, October 24, 
1919. His departure from this life is a matter of 
keen sorrow and regret to numerous friends and busi- 
ness associates. During all the time of his connection 
with the Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, 
he labored incessantly to establish standards of sin- 
cere workmanship and genuine service which have 
become recognized throughout the trade. He was re- 
markable for the quickness and accuracy of his judg- 
ment, the range of his knowledge of business, and the 
geniality of his disposition. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








DETAILING CORNICE WORK. 


By O. W. Korue. 
The matter of studying how to make a well 


portioned detail for a cornice job requires considerable 


we say, unsightly conglomerations of curves and lines 
The 
trade is starving itself through lack by its members 


that the craft deserves to lose its popularity. 


pro- to study its artistic and technical side. 


At A is a design the writer meets with quite often. 
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Detailing Cornice Work. 


the 


more study than most sheet metal men are willing to 
devote to it. As a result, we meet with such ill, or may 


No sense of proportion is considered. In fact, 


minds are undeveloped and have no sense of beauty, 
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or style or proportion. The fillet -a- is either made 
very narrow or way to wide in proportion to the full 
height. The ogee -b- is not understood at all. It is 
made shallow as shown, or too short for the height 
of the detail. The fascia is the same. Most workmen 
have forgotten, or never learned, what it represents ; 
and, consequently, this flat surface is either lengthened 
far beyond its purpose, or is shortened to leave a 
bobbed stubby effect. 

At B-C-D we have other very poor details. We can 
expect such work from first year apprentices, but 
when we see mechanics of 12 to 15 years’ experience 
and employers as well make such disgraceful designs 
we can only lament their ignorance. Observe the out 
of proportion that -d- bears to e, and even f to e, and 
especially g to the whole thing. At C the quarter 
round n is altogether too large for the rest of the de- 
sign. The reverse ogee f of B would make a better 
combination in place of the cove -i- of C. It is seldom 
a quarter round looks wel! on a main cornice, because 
it does not reflect the light and shade properly. Try- 
ing to apply gothic members to a classical purpose al- 
ways meets with failure. The fillet k in detail D with 
the cove -i- is totally out of order, and the m shows 
save a few moments making a 
The fascia -n- is too 


somebody expects to 
mold of appropriate design. 
short. 

The only way to become fully acquainted with 
architectural designs is first to read a good history of 
architecture. Start with the very beginning and go 
right through with it. Next study the design not only 
from one point but from every conceivable angle. To 
look merely at one or two drawings, does not say any- 
thing. The subject must be fully covered. Draw the 
design to suit instructions and compare one member 
with another. Do this until you can make a perfect 
detail. 

Next examine the cornices and other ornamental 
work as you find them on well proportioned buildings. 
Note the combination of members, then at home or 
in the shop lay out a full size detail. In this way you 
get proper proportions fixed jn your mind. The above 
architectural material for the sincere tradesman is 
abundant in every city, and is never covered up from 
the seekers after knowledge. 

To the left of our drawing we have a perfect layout 
of a Corinthian order of architecture. This should be 
laid out at least 4 or 6 feet high. Its height is 32 equal 
parts, and each part will work out to be a module. The 
diameter of the shaft is 2 modules, which makes its 
half diameter 1 module. To the right of the full or- 
der we have an enlarged working drawing. In a pre- 
vious article we took up the Ionic and Tuscan Orders 
and the instruction for detailing them also holds good 
for the Corinthian Order. 

Observe the module is divided into 18 equal spaces 
called parts and with the aid of this scale of modules 
the members of the enlarged view are drawn one by 
one. All members must be closely followed. When 
you have studied architectural drawing in the above 
manner for several years, it is then and not until then 
that any tradesman will be qualified to detail his own 
work, 

A thousand voices are saying: “O, I can’t spare 


that much time or am unable to study.” Well, then. 
just kindly hold your hands off this most important 
work. Let others who want to do the right thing de- 
velop it in all its beauty and usefulness, and dura- 
bility. 

We see multitudes of men who served their time 
in a warm air heater shop or window shop or other 
specialty shop. We see these men start shops and im- 
mediately proclaim to the public they are expert cor- 
nice and skylight contractors. 

Don’t worry about the public—it will take care of 
itself far more ably than 50 or 60 thousand sheet metal 
contractors try to make it believe all the good they 
are doing for it. 

For example, a very sad practice has. crept in. To- 
day’s mail brought me a poster from a supply house 
with the flashy head line that “3,500 sheet metal shops 
bid goodbye to bolting and riveting. Think of it.” 

The Sheet Metal screws are being exploited like 
the single pipe warm air heater—to be used for every- 
thing wherever joints are to be made. Now every able 
man knows there is nothing more rigid than a rivet 
neatly placed as at r in detail F. Where a rivet can 
not be conveniently used a bolt is the next best thing. 
We see there are two wide flanges that hold the metal 
together, and if the bolt is tapped to compress and 
rivet no vibration can loosen it. If it can not be riv- 
eted the nut can be tacked with solder and if it won?t 
work well, then a drop of acid placed on the threads 
will soon corrode the threads to hold the nut from 
loosening by vibration. 

Now the sheet metal screw -t- may have its p:ace 
on some temporary work, or we may say, just like 
the warm air one pipe heater has its place where it 
fills its niche perfectly. But that does not say it is just 
the thing in every house. Nor is the sheet metal screw 
just as serviceable as a rivet or bolt for every pur- 
pose. Surely no one has the nerve or warped judg- 
ment to say that this screw is equally as effective as 
the rivet or bolt. Everything continually vibrates. 
The earth continually trembles, to say nothing about 
wind and weather or mechanical vibration. This is 
bound to loosen the screw, if not totally then enough 
so the joint is far from being firm. The action of a 
loose joint soon enlarges the hole in light metal. 

In sheet metal cornices we can not take this chance. 
All joints should be riveted, and that in a workmanlike 
manner. If sheet metal cornices fly to pieces in a few 
years, the public has recourse to stone, terra cotta, 
and even concrete. This costs often double and more 
than sheet metal ; but still good work is preferred. 

In late years the howl of efficiency has been barked 
around so much that the masses of our tradesmen 
really feel that if each fellow can not do a job cheaper 
and quicker and make more money on the job than 
anyone else it isn’t a success. Every fellow tries to 
outdo the other fellow. As a result the work is cheap- 
ened—cheapened to a point to where it is shunned by 
the public. 

Today workmen are required to furnish their own 
rivet sets. Instead of three or four sizes to suit a 
series of rivets, only a large one is often carried. When 
using these sets on 1%4 Ib. rivets—which is standard 
for most work—the metal around the rivet is torn 
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and burred up as at -o- in drawing E. We often see 
the rivet barely fills the hole, and with the least pres- 
sure against the seam, the lap will spring open. Other 
times 4 lb. rivets are used for 22 to 24 iron as at -p. 
In order to flatten this rivet properly, the metal around 
the rivets stretches and buckles the seam. If the stake 

dolly underneath is not held up solid, the rivet 
springs and this enlarges the hole to a point where its 
holding power is three-fourths impaired. For average 
work a 1% to 2 lb. rivet should be used, and when 
this is drawn true and set it should appear as q in E 
or pin F, 

The making of miters must also be well considered. 
We see at every hand men allow short saw tooth laps 
about 4 to % inch long on miter patterns. This is not 
enough as at least expansion or contraction or sudden 
jolt will break the miter. Laps should be allowed as in 
drawing H. The lugs should be fully 34 inch long to 
enable secure riveting every 2% inches. Next over 
the curved members a zinc strip is soldered. This 
helps reinforce the miter and should the solder crack 
in places due to vibration then the zinc strip will 
stretch and still hold a secure water tight seam. This 
is shown at sketch G. 

In this way the trade should look after their inter- 
est. There is nothing that says that sheet iron work 
must be done cheaply. There is nothing says that the 
contractor and employee should not be the very best 
and most popular craftsmen in the building trades. 
More interest must be taken, and more must be 
charged for the work, and it must be done better than 
ever before. 


“e- 


ST. LOUIS SHEET METAL TRADE IS 
PLANNING BIG MINSTREL SHOW. 


That the spirit of cooperation is fostered by widen- 
ing the circle of its influence to embrace play as well 
as work is evidenced in the St. metal 
trade. The fellowship existing between members of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Metal Consumers’ Protective Association of St. 


Louis sheet 


Association and the Sheet 
Louis, 
Missouri, is certain to be deepened by their joint par- 
ticipation in the big minstrel show which the two or- 
ganizations are planning to give Saturday evening, 
November 29, 1919, at Drill Corps Hall, Sidney Street 
and Iowa Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Physicians 
whose somewhat meager practice is among families of 
the sheet metal trade in St. 
able disfavor upon the forthcoming entertainment. 


Louis look with consider- 


They are likely to lose a large percentage of their pa- 
tients. Laughter is the best of all medicines. The 
big minstrel show is sure to be a complete pharmacy 
of fun and frolic. Persons in subnormal health, espe- 
cially those handicapped by persistent biliousness, will 
laugh so heartily at the clever dialogue and side-split- 
ting jokes which have been arranged for the event 
that they will come away from the show tingling from 
head to foot with renewed vitality. Poor appetites are 
as rare among St. Louis sheet metal folks as Bo!she- 
viki on the Executive Board of the steel corporation. 
Therefore, unusual preparations have been made for 
an abundance of refreshments calculated to satisfy 
€veryone in attendance both as to quality and quantity. 


Arrangements have been made for good music. The 
big show will be followed by a dance open to all in 
which every form of step, from the light fantastic 
tripping of the younger people to the sedate waltz of 
those of ampler proportions, will be practiced. 


ss 
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OPERATES RAPIDLY AND SIMPLY. 





A machine for which it is claimed that it will ~~ 
fectly close the seams or groove stovepipe rapidly, is 
combined in the Lightning Stove Pipe Ma- 
chine, illustrated herewith, and made by 
Hemp and Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 






This is a labor and time 
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Lightning Stove Pipe Machine, Made by Hemp and Company, 
St. Louis, Missourl. 


saving device, it is said. Operation is simple. All 
work is rapidly done with 
made to fit all sizes and gages of stove pipe. For use 
it can be attached to any post, wall, or bench. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain particulars from Hemp and 


Company, 


Adjustments may be 


St. apeteiti Missouri. 
“*e- 


PUT AN END TO EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Saving, not spending, is the basis of prosperity in 
America under present conditions, 
article on “Some Homely Economics,” by 
The Outlook. Mr. 
tendency toward unbridled extrava- 


according to a 
recent 
Price in Price de- 
“Tt is the 
gance among those who can not afford it that has be- 


Theodore H. 
clares 


come so manifest within the last three or four 
months.” 

“The wealth and resources of. the United States 
have been so much exploited and glorified,” says Mr. 


Price, “and the higher wages generally paid have in- 
duced such a general feeling of elation that people 
seem to have come to the conclusion that our pros- 
perity will never end, and have forgotten that if we 
fail in the duty of saving when we are making more 
than we need, we are certain to be in want when the 
hard times come, as come they will. 

“It is against the exhaustion that must follow the 
artificial stimulus of war prosperity that | am anxi 
ous to provide, and | am greatly impressed by the 


thought that present expenditure for luxuries and 


unnecessary things is the poorest way to provide for 
it and the surest way to aggravate it 
“Now, we Americans are going to have many at- 
tractive opportunities for investment in Europe with- 


in the next few years. If we are to maintain our 


prosperity it will be necessary that we shall take ad- 
vantage of them, and this we can not do if we spend 
all the profits of this extraordinary era in things we 
don’t require. And what do we really require? The 


list is a short one. It includes only 


(1) Food that is healthful and nourishing 
(2) Shelter that is hygienic. 
(3) Clothing that wi'l protect us. 
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(4) Fuel that will keep us warm. . RE nag . 
(s) Stucetion that will dale ws cficiet end —] Chemical Closet Supply Company, Manistee, Mich- 


philosophical, and therefore happy. 
(6) Medical attention that will preserve our vigor 
while we live. 


(7) Transportation. 

(8) Amusements that are rational, but not de- 
moralizing. 

(9) Tobacco—at least in my own case. 


“All of our expenditures, except those that we make 
for our personal adornment or the decoration of 
homes, our public buildings, and our cities, come un- 
der one of these heads. 

“Our trouble is not so much that our wants have 
multiplied as that our vanity leads us to try and satisfy 
them in unusual and expensive ways. 

“It is said that ‘a frank confession is good for the 
soul,’ and it is because | realize that I am the victim 
of the very weakness that I am preaching against that 
I ask readers to join me in trying to make sensible 
economy a national habit in America so that we may 
be provided with the financial reserves that we are 
certain to require in the not distant future.” 

The point of view expressed by Mr. Price shows 
clearly the need for the thrift campaign which the 
Government is seeking to forward through the sale 
of Thrift Stamps, War Savings Stamps, and Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates. 

e 





IS COMPACT AND ECONOMICAL. 


An economic form of soldering chemical is Speco, 
manufactured by the Special Chemicals Company, 
Highland Park, Illinois. It is a solid Sal Ammoniac. 
Put up in compact form, it is easy to handle. It will 
not crystallize, declares the makers. Due to its form, 
there is no waste. Nor will it dry, state the manufac- 
turers. Unlike soldering fluids, it will not rust the 
tools. It has no odor. According to the producers, it 
is the only completely fused form of Sal Ammoniac. 
Many large tin shops over the country are now using 
it, declare the makers. It is said to last 20 times as 
long as lump sal ammoniac. The United States Pat- 
ent Office acknowledges it as a new form of the chem- 
ical. For details and prices communicate with the 
Special Chemicals Company, Highland Park, Illinois. 

i lillbiaaaienein 


PERSISTENT EFFORT MAKES GOOD. 


Human endeavor can accomplish seemingly super- 
human tasks. It must be persistent, however. The 
endeavor of the average man applied with intelligence 
to a single task will do more than the superhuman 
effort of a so-called genius haphazardly and _ inco- 
herently used. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Jaxon Potato Baker. 
From the Modern Wire Specialty Company, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Kindly advise us who manufacturers the Jaxon 
Potato Baker. 

Ans.—-J. B. Timberlake and Sons, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. 


334 South 


Can you tell us who makes three inch ninety degree 
elbows made of twenty-eight gage stovepipe iron? 

Ans.—Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 118 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Ferdinand 
Dieckmann Company, P. O. Station B, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
and Hemp and Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

German Silver Sheets. 

From H. Christensen Manufacturing Company, Fort Atkin- 

son, Wisconsin. 

Please inform us where we can buy German silver 
sheets. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cast-Iron Well and Cistern Cover. 

From W. P. Myers, Linden, Michigan. 

Can you tell me who makes a cast-iron well and 
cistern cover? 
Huntington, Indiana; 
Illinois, 


Ans.—Majestic Company, 
Sterling Foundry Company, Sterling, 
Waterloo Register Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Can Spouts. 
From Messenger and Parks Manufacturing Company, Au- 
rora, Illinois. 

Where can we secure can spouts with a can screw 
on the end such as is commonly used on light five gal- 


and 


lon gasoline cans? 

Ans.—Giles and Son, 2432 West 16th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Elbow Faces for Turning Machine. 

From Severs Hardware Company, Burlington 

Missouri. 

Where can we secure elbow faces to fit an ordinary 
turning machine in the place of the regular faces? 

Ans.—Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Berger Brothers Company, 229-231 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Peck, Stow 
and Wilcox Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Galvanized Bottoms and Tinners’ Trimmings. 

From Frank A. Kellman, Galesville, Wisconsin. 

1. Can you inform me where I can purchase gal- 


Junction, 


vanized tin bottoms ? 

2. Also, where we can buy tinners’ trimmings? 

Ans.—!1. George W. Diener Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 400 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, make 
galvanized tin bottoms. 2. Merchant and Evans 
Company, 347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois ; Hero Manufacturing Company, Gaul and Adams 
Streets, Philadelphia; and William Vogel and Broth- 
ers, 37 South gth Street, Brooklyn, New York, manu- 
facture tinners’ trimmings. 

Aluminum Pattern Marking Letter Strips. 
From Summit Stove Works, Morrison, Illinois. 

Kindly let us know where we can obtain aluminum 
pattern marking letter strips. 

Ans.—Cope-Swift Company, Incorporated, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Vedder Paatern Works, Troy, New 
York. 

Hoover Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
From A. E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 

Can you tell me where the Hoover Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner is made? 

Ans.—Hoover Suction 
Bertin, Ohio. 


Sweeper Company, New 
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1,321,097. Collapsible Refrigerator. Miguel Gonzalez, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 6, 1918. 
1,321,116. Ironing-Pad. Hamilton B. Metzger, Lima, 
Ohio. Filed March 4, 1918. 


1,321,155. 
Hermann Schwanenberg, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 
1918. 


Washboiler, Washing-Machine, and Sterilizer. 
Filed Oct. 8, 


1,321,175. Rule-Holder. Charles C. Winter, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Feb. 13, 1918. 

1,321,187. Wrench. Howard Gratz Brower, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Filed March 10, 1919. 

1,321,189. Combined Gas-Stove and Fireless Cooker. 
John E. Chambers, Shelbyville, Ind., assignor to Chambers 


Manufacturing Company, Shelbyville, Ind., a Corporation of 
Indiana. Filed July 13, 1916. 


1,321,224. Storm-Window. John G. Marvin, Marion, Ind. 
Filed Feb. 9, 1918. 
1,321,246. Clinker-Clamp and Flue-Cleaner. Maximilian 


Roth, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 16, 1918. 

1,321,277. Hinge. Thomas F. Barta, Pisek, N. D. 
June 16, 1919. 

1,521,280. Ignitor-Torch. John S. Brennan and Robert 
E. Nicholus, Milwaukee, Wis., assignors to A. J. Lindemann 
& Hoverson Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Aug. 20, 1918 

1,521,284. Fishing-Reel. William Carter, Louisville, Ky. 
Filed June 9, 1919. 

1,321,298. Lock. Don D. Frix, Chicago, Ill. Original 
application filed May 11, 1916, Serial No. 96,796. Divided and 
this application filed June 15, 1917. 

1,321,312. Combination-Tool. 
land, Ohio. Filed June 15, 1918. 

1,321,318. Combined Toaster and Boiler-Support. Louis 
A. Lefrancois, San Francisco, Calif, Filed Nov. 27, 1917. 


Filed 


William R. Jooss, Cleve- 


1,321,371. Pick. Thomas F. Huff, Pizarro, Va. Filed 
July 9, 1917. 
1,321,381. Washing-Machine. Lymzn U. Loomis. Phil- 


ipsburg, Mont. Filed Jan. 13, 1919. 
; 1,321,391. Saw-Blade. Reinhart W. Pittman, New York, 
a assignor, by mesne assignments, to Henry C. Pittman, 
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L 
Hackensack, N. J. Original application filed Nov. 30, 1917, 
Serial No. 204,482. Divided and this application filed March 
12, 1918. 

1,321,503. Cistern-Filter. Creno P. Bettenga, 
burg, Iowa, assignor of one-half to Clyde F. Parker, Water- 
loo, lowa. Filed June 16, 1919. 

1,321,549. Safety-Razor. James G. Pitton, Chicago, III. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1918. 

1,321,567. Gage. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1916. 

1,321,609. Operating 
Mixing and Serving Receptacles. 
Filed Sept. 5, 1917. 

1,321,624. Twin-Wire-Nail Shingle-Clamp. 
Providence, R. 
srookline, Mass. 


Parkers- 


Edward G. Spindler, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mechanism for Salad-Dressing 
Max Eck, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Albert Abbe 
I., assignor of one-half to John 
Filed Oct. 31, 1918. 


Griswold, 
Francis Chevalier, 


1,321,625. Multiple-Wrench Tool. Albert D. Grover, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 16, 1917. 
1,321,670. Folding Knife, Fork, and Spoon. Isaac C 


Popper, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 4, 1917. 

1,321,700. Jar-Opener. James C. Armor, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Filed Aug. 29, 1919. 
1,321,725. Ash-Receptacle. 
Y. Filed Feb. 15, 1919. 
1,321,745. Shears Attachment for Pliers. Harry L. How- 
ard, Lansing, Mich. Filed April 3, 1919. 


Abraham Elkins, Brooklyn, 


N. 





BRAINS ARE NEEDED IN ADVERTISING. 


Tom Masson, editor of Life, told the following 
joke. However, the most laughable thing about it 1s 
the truth of it. “At one time brains influenced litera- 
ture. But the discovery was made that literature could 
do without them. Since then they have been almost 
exclusively devoted to advertising.” Who knows how 
many Shakespeares there may be among advertising 
hardware dealers? 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








CEMAND FOR STEEL PRODUCTS IS IN 
EXCESS OF AVAILABLE SUPPLIES. 


Steel products for early deiiveries, or any delivery 
to the end of the year, readily command premiums in 
the case of bars, sheets, wire products and tubular 
goods. While there is an insistent demand for small 
lots for prompt delivery, the amount of material in 
point of tonnage is not large. The tenseness of the 
market is due to the offerings being so limited since 
the large producers are tied up with their contracts. 

As far as plates are concerned, the market is so 
strong that some makers are out of the market alto- 
gether and others are accepting only small orders from 
old established customers. There is an inquiry afloat 
in the market for 25,000 tons of plates, 5,000 tons of 
bars and 10,000 tons of shapes for export to France, 
but no action has been reported on this, although there 
is little chance of the inquirer receiving any satisfac- 
tion, as producers are filled up too far in advance to 
consider foreign business. 

There has not been such a great shortage of steel in 
the eight weeks of the struggle as had been expected. 
The time of year was particularly favorable for pro- 
ducers and consumers of steel, since the canning sea- 
son was over, mill shipments of tire products for the 
fall distribution were completed, the pressure of auto- 
mobiles was reduced and the favorable weather for 
building operations was nearly at an end. Besides all 
this the railroads had been out of the market for a 
long time. 

The ambition of leading steel producers is to hold 
steel prices steady at the present level, so that consum- 
ers will have continued confidence in the market and 
there will be a constant demand for steel over a period 
of years. It is thought that if the law of supply and 
demand were allowed to operate there would be a 
sharp advance in prices, and then, after the first burst 
of buying, there might be a period of hesitancy while 
buyers waited for prices to come down. 

That the leading interest is adhering in practice as 
well as in theory as to the dictum that steel prices 
should stay at the March 21 schedule is proved by its 
unfilled tonnage statement just issued showing 6,472,- 
668 tons of unfilled obligations on books at the end of 
October. This indicated an increase during October 
of 188,030 tons. 


STEEL. 

‘Automobile manufacturers are beginning to feel the 
pinch for supplies more seriously, and it is reported 
that a maker of automobile bodies has offered a prem- 
ium of $20 per ton over the regular price for a heavy 
tonnage of sheets, suitable for use in his trade, but 
that so far he has been unable to place the order. The 
largest producers are not making any change in their 


prices, but as they are sold up so far ahead that it is 
next to impossible to get any business placed there, the 
market is practically open to the small producers, who 
generally sell for all the market will bear. 

The development in the coal strike was a boon to 
the steel trade, for, while the large producers were all 
pretty well covered ahead on their coal requirements, 
the smaller fry never had faced the necessity of laying 
in coal supplies and lacked the facilities for storage 
and a continuation of the coal tie up would have af- 
fected them seriously. 

The question of railroad buying is becoming more 
interesting as the time for the return of the roads to 
private management approaches, but while the roads 
have made tentative inquiries for rail, the companies 
are wary since they do not wish to quote so far ahead 
until some light is shed on the probable new freight 
rate basis. Naturally if the roads are to get large rate 
increases the price of producing steel rails and every 
other sort of steel product will go up automatically. 


COPPER. 

The copper market remains stagnant, and the de- 
mand from domestic consumers is entirely routine, as 
the industrial outlook still is too uncertain to invite 
anticipating requirements. Competition among the 
large producing interests is the newest phase of the 
copper situation. This is the result of a more general 
recognition that current demand on domestic and for- 
eign account is falling short of the new available sup- 
ply from month to month. 

Production of American smelters is still running at 
the rate of 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds a month, 
which is from 20,000,0000 to 30,000,000 pounds in ex- 
cess of domestic requirements and even after making 
allowance of 5,000,000 pounds a month for an excess 
of exports over imports, it is clearly evident that sur- 
instead of being reduced are being 
Some producers, apparently, rec- 


plus stocks 
added to, steadily. 
ognize the importance and significance of these devel- 
opments more than others and they have, therefore, 
been willing to make concessions in prices to consum- 
ers to be relieved of some of the burden of carrying 
excessive stocks. 

No further decrease of the price of copper sheet has 
occurred in the Chicago market, the quotation remain- 
ing at 314 cents per pound. 

TIN. 

Deliveries from dock are moving more freely and 
larger offerings have caused a depression in the price 
of tin. With tin afloat estimated at over 5,000 tons a 
good supply of tin is assured. London cables show 
only slight changes in quotations. There are no 
specially new market developments—demand contin- 
ues very fair and it is not at all un‘ikely that when the 
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tin in the harbor is cleaned up tin for prompt delivery 
will be commanding a premium over import cost, and 
as far as the future is concerned, few, if any, argu- 
ments are heard in favor of lower prices. 





LEAD. 

The lead market is strong and higher, with offerings 
at St. Louis light, and a good demand. The local 
strength is due mainly, however, to the indifference of 
the larger sellers, which makes the offerings insuffi- 
cient for the demand. The lead ore market is strong 
and advancing. 

The movement at St. Louis was smaller than for 
the preceding week, but this was on account of the re- 
stricted offerings. Receipts at St. Louis for the week 
were smaller than those for the preceding week, and 
they were smaller than the shipments. The latter were 
smaller than the shipments for the preceding week. 

SOLDER. 

The quotations ruling the Chicago market for solder 
Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 34.75 
cents ; 


are as follows: 
cents; Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 31.75 
Plumbers’ per pound, 28.65 cents. 

ZINC. 

The zinc market is firm and higher, but is only mod- 
erately active, for while the foreign situation is very 
strong, there is only a fair domestic inquiry, and the 
consumption does not increase as rapidly as was ex- 
pected. Smelters look forward to a continued export 
demand, and they are not offering freely at the ad- 
vanced prices, as they contend that the galvanizing de- 
mand must improve soon, and that there will be a fur- 
ther advance in prices. The zinc ore market is firm, 
and the production continues to be restricted. 

Domestic buying is very light, and it is evident that 
the galvanizers though practically freed from labor 
troubles, and fairly well supplied for immediate needs, 
do not view the present level as an attractive one for 
contracting for futures. It is also probable, however, 
that with the improved conditions a considerable ton- 
nage for 1920 deliveries, or at least first quarter, must 
shortly be asked for. 

The producers’ attitude is at present not fully de- 
termined. During the late rise they withheld until the 
8-cent East St. Louis basis was reached, but secured a 
fair amount of bookings at around that price. Whether 
they would resume their former indifference to busi- 
ness if the market declines, and thus resist any down- 
ward trend remains to be seen. 


TIN PLATE. 

The leading interest is booking contracts with reg- 
ular customers for tin plate for next year, contracts 
with jobbers being for three months while contracts 
with large manufacturing consumers, such as can fac- 
tories, are for six months, these being the usual con- 
tract periods. There was no formal opening of books, 
such as there usually is, since the offerings will fall 
short of the requirements and the tonnage is allotted 
to the district sales offices, which in turn will allot to 
customers. 

In the Chicago market, first quality bright tin plates, 


IC, 14x20, are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 sheets 
and other gages and sizes at corresponding figures. 


SHEETS. 

Allotments of sheet tonnages are being made by the 
leading interest to its district sales offices for the fore 
part of next year, the sales offices being authorized to 
make contracts with regular customers, for the first 
quarter in the case of jobbers and for the first half in 
the case of manufacturing consumers, in accordance 
with the company’s well established practice. By rea- 
son of the allotments falling short of the estimated 
demand there is not the usual “opening of books” as 
sales can be made only to regular customers, and then 
only in restricted fashion. 

About 75 per cent of the independent sheet mills 
are being operated, this being a larger proportion than 
just before the strike, so that independent production 
is very satisfactory, and with the leading interest op- 
erating substantially as many mills as before the strike 
any scarcity of sheets that may exist is due not so 
much to the strike as to there being heavy consumptive 
requirements. Of course the sheet production lost in 
the early weeks of the strike is not made up. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE ELBOWS. 

New discounts are in force, effective November 20, 
1919, on conductor pipe elbows and shoes in galvan- 
ized and terne steel, Toncan metal, charcoal iron, etc. 
3y referring to page 44 of this 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp full de- 
tails of the various discounts can be obtained. 


issue of 


, OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
Old steel 


28.50 to 


may be considered nominal are as follows: 
axles, $30.00 to $31.00; old iron axles, 
$29.50; steel springs, $21.00 to $22.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 1 cast, $27.00 to $28.00, 
all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents; light brass, 
8 cents ; lead, 5 cents; zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 24 
cents. 
PIG IRON. 

In the Pittsburgh district a heavy demand has com- 
bined in both foundry and malleable grades and prices 
have been registering almost daily advances, especially 
on the sales made through brokers for shipment to 
markets not ordinarily served from that part of the 
country. There seems to be an acute shortage of iron 
along the lake front and in the Chicago district and 
these demands are pouring into the Pittsburgh district. 
Sales of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron for shipment to the 
Middle West are reported at $35 and a Pittsburgh fur- 
nace interest refused $35 for number 2 for shipment 
to a distant consuming point. 

Rogers, Brown and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio re- 
port that the situation in the pig iron market is tense. 
Inquiries continue to come in freely and furnaces are 
getting further behind on their commitments all the 
time. The future, from the producers’ point of view, 
is very uncertain, with the coal and steel strikes still 


disturbing factors. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS. 
are 
PIG IRON. 
Cs nt y $25 so 
Northern Fdy., No. #-- ‘ 26 75 
Southern Fdy., No. 30 00 
ny oly, Te 31 45 
SEG. cccce0enns. 27 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


























COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 lbs...... IX 20x28 18 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


See per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
Eh Biscéceesssenes 100 lbs. 4 90 
i Minteceeeesnease per 100 lbs. 4 95 
= eee per 100 lbs. 5 05 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, 


No. SB SD 0 vere per 009 he. $5 70 
i> See... 00 Ibs. ees 


 h Saeree ae 2a 
per 

. 5 90 

5 95 


staat 
No. 28....0000++++-per 100 lbs. 
insnponssen .per 100 Ibs. 
GALVANIZED. 


No. 16......0+++++--per 100! bs. $6 50 


No. 18-20.........-per 100lbs. 6 65 
No, 22-24........--per100lbs. 6 80 
Ne. 26......ee00++-per 100 Ibs. 6 95 
No. 27....eeee0e++-per 1001 bs. 7 10 
No. 28....eeee0+++-per 100 ibs, 7 25 
No. 30....eee00++--per 100 lbs. 7 75 


WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. 


No. 18-20..........per 100 lbs. $7 10 
No. 22-24.........-per 100 lbs. 7 20 
No. 26.....+++++---per 100lbs. 7 30 
No. 27.....++++++--per 100lbs. 7 40 
No. 28.......+++---per 100lbs. 7 50 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


28-26 ....ceeee+---per 100 Ibs. $9 85 
OO-B3 cccccccccece HOF 100 tbs. 9 35 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50.......perlb. 34.75c 
Commercial, 45-55...... § 31.75¢ 
Plumber cccccccccccce g 28.65c 
ZINC, 


[a GBs. cccccccececesococcesessOt 


SHEET ZINC. 


Re ee ree ae 1$c 
Less than cask lots....... 133 to 13 6 


COPPER. 





Copper Sheet, base.......ss000..3lhc 














b LEAD. Broad. BEATERS, 

Bare 9 | Plambe, West, Pat... eeeeee a Corte. ce wue PO 

Cae, Biheccccces ee 00 o. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. 1s 

Sheet. “ Firemen 's (handled), ” No. 8 Spring Wire coppered. . he 1 50 
Pull coils........ per 100 Ibs. $9 50 - <etiebinte per doz. 21 00 No. 9 Preston.......... coooe 3 9S 
Cut colle... ....0- per 100 lbs. 9 75 

Egg. Per doz. 
TIN. No. 50 Imp. Doyer . .. “i $1 10 
 icctsdatiniiussensntdea 60¢ | Single Bitted (without handles). Noiso “ hoteles: 210 
sdcncqgscveseecessecte eee 6le 2 No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. « ae 
Prices No. 13 ..» 330 
Warren Silver Steel.. onapplication) No. 15 “ “ « ** 360 
Warren Blue Finished. « aia hUhUmre + «2 Se 
HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole.........$11 50 

en 8 9 10 «12 
ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 

Carpenters’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 _ | Moulders’. 

i inicindntsnbniinacutinia Net Ib... 22-20 Prices on gene PN dccnerusannd Per doz. 20 00 
’ The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s........... ui BELLS. 
Su ccoccsseees ron ‘ Net Col. 
Railroad. — —j— Rotary ae. $s 50 
: ronzed base...... per doz. 
re 000escesveneanle BAGS, PAPER NAIL, ie 
AMMUNITION. Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 Kentucky........ ere 
. Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 900 

Peters Cartridges. Door. Per doz. 
Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-74% Depart toma 7 50 
Smokeless ............Less 10-74% Rotary. ann Reo B 

ss Lal Pers saan erivos | Te Sei is £8 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% aaa 3. “im, Nickeled Steel Bell”. 6 00 
Loaded with ‘Smokeless Po mder, oo DRNNEB.0+000se000s 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell... 6 50 
Loaded with ince. ment 

Perr ess 15% a - 

Winch BARS, CROW. Heed ae RN 5c ecwacue 1S 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. Less 15%] Pincn or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 5 = Plated..... - aati 1 
Smokeless Leader Grade. .. Less 1s% - . "TYTTTITITTITT TTT tt 15% 
Black Powder ........... Less 15% Siva, Ge s chsccdecueseees 10% 

U. M. C, ; 

. Miscellaneous. 
Nitro ocam. poenacesenses “ 108 3% : BASKETS. Church sand School, steel alloys.. 30% 
New Club...... néeeseseenn ae oat Wie... aa per doz. =< ~ eee yO 375 § 50 7 25 
Medium Missense 
gon page 10873% Large Willow........ = 20 0 BEVELS, TEE. 
inc r 7-8 gauge.... tanley’s rosewood 
- 9-10 gauge... 10&74% Bess ee ea Sy eee 
11-28 gauge.... 10&73% | Gelpanized Steel. } bu. 1 bu. 14 bu.| Stanley's iron handle............ Neta 
Powder. Each Per doz......$11 50 $17 00 $22 0% 
DuPont's Sporting, ee $11 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
“  kegs.... 3 10 ‘ 
DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib.. 56 AUGERS a icenenahaphiuiuaaminielae ++55% 
“ Smokeless, drums... 43 50| Boring Machine........++++000+: gy? “he gg apa cata aaaerit 40% 
oo “ kegs 22 00 a aN Brass, plated eoeccccccces seenenlee 
‘cc Carpenter's Nut........ 604000000 
aa }-kegs. 5 75 ° 
a “ canisters.. 1 00] Hollow. BITS. 
L. & 2 a. Extra Sporting TN Pee per dos. 30 00 | Ameer. 
se eceecesecescecees 11 25) Stearns, No.0..... “ 43 25 ee 
L. & A, Orange, Extra Sporting - 0. 1..... = 43 25 na se acini aieie List plus 5 
a ce iakemauennn 5 90 pe ee Eeeees rs F Ford’s Ship........... “ 

:.. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting oo Ne. aaa Py 10 50 SWE ccc ccccrccccecececcecess 35% 

paheeenekananenne 3 10 “ No30°° « 45 00 — BTS 

aR; Qreagsgms Samia) SOB] Sap, ih 2 wh 3 

L. & n Orange, Extra Sporting z a 50.. - ee We vcccumennncce® 5% 

Sys atin 32 re _ + Ma = ~ Ford’s Ship Auger patte’ 

L. & R. eng an pais is Wvitcnnnekcakdeut List plus 5% 

t-Ib. canisters......... 22 | Post Hole. Ti coptssniccesnneouiseseseln 

Seseuter'S. = and “Infallible" 43 50| [ivan's Post Hole and Well... 25% 

CAN GFUMS...-++sc0ee Vaughan'’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$13 , 

Hercules “‘E. C.,"" kegs......... 22 50 - Countersink. 

Hercules “‘E. C.,"" $-kegs....... 11 25 » No. 18 Wheeler’s . .. .per doz. $2 25 
: ae Ford's, with or without screw, Net list| No. 20 bn pe  e 

Ress Infallible,” 25 can ; 7 - 75 

GED. Senvasscsessiene AWLS on eet —\ ee eee 

Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can -_ Brad. . “ Plat, 7, l 49 

DA eatud vebedaesuaa ; Mahew’s Flat..... ae 1 
Hercules “E. C.,’’ }-kegs....... 5 75 fie. 2 Haatiet...,-- -pee Gos. $0 S = GREcceee SF 1 90 
Hercules ‘*E.C.” and“‘Infallible’’ _ Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, oan 
PINS bp cerdaxdennces eee per gro. Dowel. 

Senciee W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 1 25 Patent asst’d, I to4 8s Russell Jennings. jecssssatoseee 

eee eeeeee eee . Harness. 

Hercules Lightning am, 1s oe 1 0S 

CEE. ccscsececconse § 30 Be ****7*°*e* ry Gimlet. 
Hercules Gharsunecter Rifle, POteat....-. 200000 : —- 
Sa ERI aa ag 1 25 Standard Double Cut. 
Pes. Doz. $1 10—$1 60 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50] § TENE “ 160] Countersink.....scsccsee 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Patented........0... “ 75 
ee 1 00 
Scratch. Reamer. 
ANVILS. No. =. socket hand’ld. e- 250! Standard Dee. 2 50 

Trenton, 70 to 80lbs..... 94c per Ib.| Ne ag pone -Pratt, American eee? 2 50 

Trenton, 81 to 150l1bs..... 9c per lb. net > Stanley Pee eT OO ers ° 3 “40% 

ASBESTOS. AXES. Screw Driver, 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per lb,| Boys” Handled. No.1 Common...... &% 14 
Thicker ...... 18c perlb.; Niagara..........0s 12 50| No. 26 Stanley. ..... 17 





